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Thoroughbreds 


By Salvator 


Government Ban On Pleasure 
Driving Casts Gloom Over 
The Racing Circles 


The cancellation of the remainder 
of the winter and spring racing sea- 
son in Florida last week may be 
described as a forced measure due 
to the transportation impasse. 

It was impossible for paying 
crowds to turn out because of the 
restrictions upon the use of gasoline 
for what officially is known as 
‘pleasure driving’, which the Feo 
eral Government has imposed all 
along the Atlantic seaboard. 

Much gloom has resulted in rac- 
ing circles and many dire predict- 
ions are being made concerning the 
entire turf scheme for the season of 
1943. 

It remains to be seen just how, 
when and if these gloomy prophec- 
ies and forebodings will be realized. 

If the situation in the east, where 
the shortage is most critical, should 
result in the suspension of the New 
York tracks, it would be indeed a 
serious misfortune. 

But the sport could worry along 
very comfortably if some of the 
purely commercial meetings in that 
sector were not to operate. 

They are nothing but profit-tak- 
ing enterprises upon the parts of 
their promoters, or vehicles for tax- 
ation on the parts of political bodies 

Should they not function as usual, 
only those parties, and the owners 
of the bands of platers that congre- 
gate thereat, together with the ‘‘re- 

Continued on Page Five 
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Girls At Greenwood 
Take Keen Interest 
In Riding And Hunting 


By CELESTE W. HUTTON 

The Greenwood School, in Ruxton. 
Maryland has an old and sustained 
interest in riding and hunting. AI- 
most since the school was 
back in 1923 there has been riding 
offered to the pupils. During the last 
six years Captain Boris D. Wolkonsky 
he: guided the girls on horseback. 





started 


Captain Wolkonsky is a graduate 
of the cavalry school in St. Peters- 
Surg. Russia. He is joint master of 
the Wythemore Hounds (carrying the 
honor) and the Greenwood girls 
hynt with him twice a week. The 
other five days are devoted to pleas- 
rides cross country and lessons 
in the ring The forward 
strecsed and special attention is paid 
to the comfort of the horse as well as 
Continued on Page Seventeen 
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ROMBOUT RIDING 
AND HUNT CLUB 


Poughkeepsie, 

New York. 
Established 1925, 1929. 
Recognized 1931 


January 10th, 1943. I think this 
is the first week end since last 
August that the Rombout Hounds 
have failed to go out, cause, the re- 
quest by the Government to save 
gas. We can get to within two miles 
of the kennels by bus, the Master, 
Homer Gray, is planning to meet 
the bus with a pair of horses and an 
old wagon, if it is thought prudent 
to go out at all at the present time. 

It is a great pity, for so far we 
have had some great days’ 
especially in the last month or six 
weeks. This time of year when the 
ground is frozen and there are pat- 
ches of snow in spots, as it was last 
Sunday, the to run bet- 
ter, it is only those hardy souls who 
go out good or bad weather, good 
or bad footing who come in for the 
good days. 

Last Sunday we started off with a 
small field of about 15, there 
4 boys home for the Christmas holi- 
days, Michael and Peter Forrestal, 
George Alvard and Tommy Johnson. 
We soon found our first fox and 
after an exciting forty minutes with 
two checks, we killed in the open, 

Continued on Page Eleven 
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MR. STEWART’S 
CHESHIRE 
FOXHOUNDS 
Unionville, 
Chester County, 
Pennsylvania. 
Established 1914. 
Recognized 1914. 
Saturday. January 9, 1943 
The Meet this morning was at the 
Kennels at noon, as it was postponed 
from 11 o’clock, in order to permit 
the morning cold weather to mod 
erate. This proved lucky, for as the 
pack of 23 couples, with the Master 
and hunt staff, met a very. small 
field, the weather was ideal—no 
snow. quite still, what 
there was, in the norvheast. 
Our first draw, the Burned House 
Swamp, immediately produced a foa 
but was to ground at once. When the 
same performance occurred at Mr 
Meigs’ it was discouraging, but 
after entering South Club Hill, as I 
was standing in one of the rides of 
this vast woodland, I noticed ‘‘Wan- 


and breeze 


_ton’’, one of the best bitches in the 


pack, feathering in the underbrush, 
and felt a fox must be nearby. Al- 
most heard the 
pack open, and then in a few minu- 
rattle of Charlie’s horn. I 
galloped through the and 
came out at the south end of the 
woogland, just in time to see ithe 
pack streaming away to the south. 
Apparently there is a burning scent. 
Continued on Page Seventeen 
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Two Great Masters In Franee 





By HARRY WORCESTER SMITH 
For The Sake of Sport In America 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


To the Editor: 
My article, Great War Horses, in The Chronicle of October 9th, 
shown that the circulation of America’s Horse and Hound goes not only to 


"42, has 


those who are active on the turf and field, but also those who love the artistic 
side of sport. You have already quoted the illuminating letter from Spencer 
lL. Carter. of Richmond, Va.. as regards Traveller, and in my notes I found 
further data in regard to Marengo which show that Napoleon’s great charger 
was captured by the English at Waterloo and was brought to England, and 
for some time was exhibited around the country. Eventually he was pur- 
chased by Col. J. Julius Angelstein who had a small stud at Newmarket 
where he bred a number of mares to Napoleon's charger. But the result was 
not satisfactory. A few of the get were used as carriage horses, and General 
Sir George Higginson, in ‘“‘Seventy-One Years of a Guardsman’s Life’”’ tells of 
heing drawn around the course at Newmarket drawn by two of Marengo’s 
descendants 

The battle of Waterloo was in 1815 and Marengo must have been a 
young horse at the time for he stood in the stud in England from 1828 to 
1831 the Museum of the United 
Service Institution. and it is interesting to find that he was only 14 hands 
1 inch at the wither. 

On October 23rd. TU received the following deeply interesting letter from 
Edward Dickinson. of Rochester, N. Y., in which he stated how much inter- 
ested he was in my essay on historic War Horses, particularly that about 
Napoleon and Marengo, as he was fortunate enough to be possessor of a 
water color sketch of Naponeon on Marengo, done by Messonnier, as a pre- 
liminary of the painting of Napoleon in The Louvre. His letter stated, 

“The workmanship on it is most fine, and the colors of a rich- 


inclusive His skeleton is preserved in 


ness unexpected in water.” 
I wrote to Mr. Dickinson to ask him if I could quote portions of his let- 
Continued on Page Six 
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Flat Racing 


By Harry L. Straus 


Gives Views On Elimination 
Of Non-Producers And Low 
Grade Racing Stock 


In your note to 


30th you asked for 


me of December 
some comments 
regarding the recent activity on the 
part of certain special writers ana 
others to eliminate non-producing 
mares and low grade racing stock. 

I have given a great deal of con- 
sideration to this matter and since 
you have asked for my opinion, here 
it is. 

Planned Economy is unsound in 
principle and in practice, if the plan. 
ning is to be done by any single per- 
son or any small group of people. We 
are seeing the experiment made on 
a national seale and in _ national 
meddling witn the economic struc- 
ture at the present time. No man. 
or no group of men, possesses the 
foresight or ability to lay down laws 
or rules which are contrary to hasic 
and underlying principles of con- 
sumption, production, and the mass 
psychology of a_ nation. Artificial 
devices may serve for short periods 
to thwart these forces, hut in the 
long run the only factors which can 
control them are the initiative, in- 
dustry, intelligence and _ inventive 
genius of the nation as a whole. Dis- 
turb or replace these factors and 
you put a premium on indolence, in- 
efficiency, and incompetence. A 
paternal government, no matter how 
benign its intentions, destroys the 
and moral character of the 
people and, discouraging individuai 

Continued on Page Four 
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No Definite Plan Of 
Action Offered At 
National Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Nat- 
ional Horse Show Association, while, 
was followed sv a luncheon, was 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
on January sth. There seemed to be 
no definite plan of action to cope 
with the existing situation. About 
the only thing that placed any light 
on the attitude of the Association 
toward the 1943 program (if there 
is one) was that it was generally ac- 
cepted that if possible there would 
be shows. 

Some twenty shows claimed dates, 
these are listed later on in this col- 
umn, merely for purposes of having 
these dates retained, if they wish to 
use them. It would seem that this 
would be a time when everyone in- 
terested in horse shows and their 

Continued on Page Seventeen 
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TO THE MASTERS 





We ask you to send in notes to the BERRYVILLE office each week. 
Hunting men away in the service read their Chronicle, we send it to 


them. 
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The Psychology Of Horses and Hounds 





By A. HENRY HIGGINSON 





1 confess that in selecting a title 
for this article | was in a quandary, 
for I am quite aware that the term 
“psychology” has seldom if ever 
been used in connection with ani- 
mals. I do not know quite why this 
should be so, and it seems to me 
that it is applicable—in 
fact the only word available in the 
present connection. After all, the de- 
finition of psychology is given in the 
Oxford Dictionary as,—‘‘the science 
of nature, functions, and phenom- 
ena, of the human soul or mind.”’ 
Although the buman mind is speci- 
fied, I am one of those people who 
believe that horses and dogs (which 
of course includes hounds) have a 
mind—I’m not so sure that 
they haven’t a soul as well. A friend 
of mine calls my attention to the fact 
that this is true of many, if not of 
all animals; but although I readily 
admit the truth of this, it seems to 
me that the function is particularly 
developed in those animals of which 
I am writing, which are closely in 


perfectly 


very 


contact with man. 

The possession of certain physical, 
as well as mental, attributes is un- 
questionably governed by _ inheri- 
tance and can be controlled, to a 
certain extent at least, by breeding 
operations. In fact, the perpetuation 
of the good qualities and the elimin- 
ation of the had ones is the essence 
of the breeder’s art. This is a fact 
well known to men who devote their 
lives to the breeding of animals 
which must have outstanding menta) 
as well as physical characteristics in 
order to reach superlative excellence, 
The study of inheritance of these 
qualities is a most interesting and 
absorbing one, but it is far too ab- 
struse and complicated a subject for 
me to go into here, and it is only 
my intention to give a few outstand- 
ing examples which will,” I hope, 
prove interesting to readers of The 
Chronicle. 

Let us take the horse first. No 
successful breeder of race _ horses 
will deny the importance of studying 
blood lines in his efforts to produce 
the best. I have in mind the great 
success of one particular breeder of 
steeplechase horses, the late Robert 
Neville. Bob Neville, whom I knew 
pretty well, used to tell me that he 
had always attributed his successful 
results—and he had many—to the 
fact that he mated mares mainly 
from well known Virginia jumping 
stock to stallions from the British 


families which were noted for their 
stiying qualities. Certainly ‘*White 
Garters”, “Land of Clover’, “Mr. 
McCann”, “Sir Wooster’, and ‘*The 

«tkin", were outstanding examples 
of his success in bringing out jump- 
ing and staying qualities. But the 
subject is a very big one and_ its 
ramifications are too many for me 
to take up in detail here—even if I 
had (which [I have not) the know- 
ledge to do so. 

The homing instinct and the mem- 
ory of horses is well known. Any 
cowpuncher on the Western prairies 
could tell takes of dark stormy nights 
on which he had simply laid’ the 
reins on his pony’s neck with the cer- 
tain knowledge that he would reach 
the home corral by the shortest way. 
I myself had once a driving pony 
who in over ten years’ experience 
never made a mistake in taking 
every turn on the road from Boston 
to my home in Lincoln, Massachu- 
setts—a matter of twenty miles—at 
night. In those days I used often to 
drive into Town, dine and go to the 
theatre, and then drive home again 
after a late supper. Often I was 
sleepy, and more than once T have 
slept most of the way out. There was 
never a single accident. In another 





sphere of horse activity I have 
seen many an example, i. e. in the 
schooling of  steeplechas2 horses. 


Many a time I have seen a green ex. 
ercise hoy fall off the horse he was 
schooling, and if it was an old and 
experienced one, the animal would 
almost invariably complete the schoo? 
before pulling up. Habit—the sam» 
think is true in the hunting fieid, 
and | firmly believe that hunters get 
to know and love the game as much 
as their riders. 

This brings me to hounds, about 
which I know more than I do about 
horses. Moreover, it is a subject 
about which less is generally known, 
although the science of foxhcund 
breeding has, I believe, had more 
books written about it than any 
other form of animal production. 2 
dare say that there are many horse- 
men who will question this  state- 
ment, but at that, I think that I am 
correct. The dog is more intimately 
associated with mankind—there 1s 
no question about that. He lives in 
man’s home; sleeps (often) on his 
bed: and shares his mental joys and 
sorrows in an almost human com- 
radeship. We are told that this is 

Continued on Page Three 


GOLDENS BRIDGE 
HOUNDS, INC. 


Rock Ridge Farm, 
Brewster, 

New York. 
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Recognized 1925. 





December 26, 1942 

Hounds were unable to go out for 
two weeks as the weather was in- 
tensely cold and there was lots of 
snow and ice. We met today at 
Dongle Ridge Farm at 11 a. m. with 
11 couple hounds. There was 2 inch- 
es of snow on the ground and a light 
crust. A thin covering of snow had 
fallen the night before. We found a 
fox in Bates swamp which was held 
up by the light snow, however, the 
hounds broke through and worked 
hard, carrying the line over Wheel- 
er’s, Vail’s, and on to an old barn 
foundation on a high hill overlook- 
ing North Salem. While they did not 
work in, we felt sure he had gone in 
the wall. We drew over Benjamin O. 
Nichol’s farm where 7 deer hopped 
up. 4 stood and looked at us and 2 
couple started on a lone deer, which 
our huntsman Ben quickly lifted at 
once. Part of the pack was running 
strong over Peach Lake swamp. It 
was very treacherous going, and by 
the time we got up to hounds, they 
were at Sodom Reservoir where the 
fox had evidently crossed on the ice. 
Mr. Parish, M. F. H., decided to call 
them off and we hacked home, not 
a good day, but good to be out and 
hear hounds again. Lieut. Carlo Pat- 
erno U. S. A. C. called on us to wish 
the Master and Staff the Season’s 
Greetings. We were sad he was un- 
able to get in any hunting at this 
time. 


New Year’s Day 1943 

“Ben Hur” and “The Tatler’ on 
behalf of the Goldens Bridge Hounds 
would like to take this occasion to 
wish you all Good Health, Good 
Luck, and to those of our members 
in the armed forces Good Hunting 
SOON. Hounds met at the Master’s 
farm at 11 A. M. Snow covered the 
countryside, but it was nice and 
soft and at first the going was very 
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NOTICE TO THE HUNTS 





You are making a wonderful 
response to our request for ac- 
counts of hunting days. We wish 
to thank you. Pictures of the 
packs and fields are not coming 
in, we know it is not as easy to 
arrange. Good snapshots can be 

enlarged by us and as a rule 

reproduced on the offset, we 

again ask you to try and send 

some along. 
ee ee eed 
good. Hounds were drawn over to- 
wards the Salem Center _ section, 
where our ist fox and 8 deer wen 
out of Battery Farm woods and we 
got the pack straightened out on the 
fox. AS we crossed Gilbert Lobdeli’s, 
the pack split on 2 foxes, the main 
part of the pack swung left over 
Meldrum’s and Wallace’s farms run- 
ning strong. By this time, it started 
to snow HARD and after running 
through Battery Farm’s woods and 
out in the open, the tracks were 
about “snowed’’ shut. The Master 
advocated ‘“‘picking up’ and as we 
tracked towards Hardscrapple Road, 
2 horses had already balled up and 
fallen, the third happening on the 
way home, we appreciated Mr. Par- 
ish’s admonition to save our horses, 
necks and limbs for another day. It 
was very pretty hound work today 
and we all felt satisfied and con- 
tented that we had started off the 
New Year in the right way! From 
the Hunting Diary of “The Tatier” 
and “Ben Hur”. 
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RIDING TOGS 
Correctly styled, well tailored 
BOOTS Western 5% 
English type boots.___.__.-__...____6.95 


Imported boots, all types and sizes. 
BREECHES or JODHPURS 395 
~$15 


Custom-made to measure_____._.__ 
HARNESS & SADDLES 
All types—New and Used 
U. S. ARMY 
HORSE BLANKETS 


Fine quality, oil treated, fully lined 
at bargain prices 


CARRIAGES 


Large number to select from. 
All types ... . for all purposes. 


FREE! Useful Catalog full of values 
* in Saddlery and Riding Togs. 


= 141 EAST 24th ST., 0. ¥. = 


Riding good specialists for 67 years 





























TEL. PEAPACK 571 


RIDING 
BREECHES 
RIDING SHOES 
AND 
LEGGINGS 


ft 













Shoes 7 in. high, 
Leggings in 
leather, boxcloth 
and canvas. Fit 
the leg like a 
stocking and 
never shift. To 
lace or button. 





High-Class & Correct 
Ready-to-Wear and 
Made te Order Rid- 
ing Breeches For 
Hunting, Polo, Racing 
and Pleasure. 











M. WRIGHT 


Also Gloves, Stock Ties, Hunting Shirts and other Accessories. 
New and Used Saddles, Bridles by Whippy, Barnsby, etc. 


TELEGRAMS, FAR HILLS, N. J. 


Far Hills, N. J. 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 

Waterproof Rain Coats 

Have Raglan Sleeves, In- 

Ladies’ and ced Stora Cats, an 

Gentlemen’s — — to Keep t 
wi Off 

Fidld Boots re a 


also 
Ladies’ Side 
Saddle Rain 
Coats, Waterproof 
Knee Aprons, 
and Rubber 
Riding Boots. 
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The Sporting 
Calendar 





You can help us by sending in 
notices of any events you know of 
that do not appear in this Calendar. 


NOVEMBER 

26-Mar. 9. Fair Grounds, New Orleans, La. 

75 days . 
THE AUDUBON STAKES (ALC’S), 6 f., 3- 
yr.-olds, Sat., Jan. 16............ $2,000 Added 
GULF COAST STAKES (ALC’S), 1 mi. & 70 
yds., 3-yr.-olds, Sat., Jan. 30__..$2,500 Added 
THE CHALMETTE ’CAP, 1 1-16 mi., 3 & up, 
Reis OO. BO ire $2,500 Added 
MARDI GRAS ’CAP, 6 f., 3 & up, Tues., 
SE EES EES eee epee bance re nrenee $2,000 Added 
26-March 9, 1943. Fair Grounds Breeders’ & 
Racing Assn., New Orleans, La. 75 days. 
(No racing on Mondays—March 8th excepted) 


CRESCENT CITY HANDICAP, 1 1-16 mi., 3 
& Up, Sat., Jan. 2 $2,500 Added 


THE AUDUBON STAKES, 6 f., 3-yr.-olds, 
Sat., Jan. 16 ..-,-.---.---..-..-= $2,000 Added 


GULF COAST HANDICAP, 1 1-16 mi., 3 & 
up, Sat., Jan. 30 -_---- $2,500 Added 


THE CHALMETTE . mo 1 mi. & 70 yds., 
3-yr.-olds, Sat., Feb. .------ $2,500 Added 


NEW ORLEANS peeled 1 1-16 mi.. 3 & 
up, Sat.. Feb. 27 $10,000 Added 


LOUISIANA DERBY, 1'% mi., 3-yr.-olds, Sat., 


March 6 - Sine sano eee Added 
MARDI GRAS HANDICAP. 6 f., 3 & up, 
Tues.. March 9 ee _.... $2,000 Added 


FEBRUARY 
22-Mar. 27—Oaklawn Jockey Club, Hot Springs, 
Ark. 30 days 


APRIL 
8-May 8—Metropolitan Jockey Club, Jamaica, 
L. I. 27 days. 


JUNE 
7-26—Queens County Jockey Club, Aqueduct, 
L. I. 18 days 


JULY 
7-Sept. 11—Garden State Racing Ass’n., Cam- 
den, N. J. No racing Mondays, Sept. 6 
excepted. 50 days. 


AUGUST 
30-Sept. 18—Queens County Jockey Club, Aque- 
duct, L. I. 18 days. 


OCTOBER 
11-20—Metropolitan Jockey Club, Jamaica, L. I. 
days. 
MARCH 


6-June 6. Hipodrome De Las Americas, Jockey 
Club, De La Ciudad De Mexico. 42 days 
or more 

HANDICAP DE LA CIUDAD DE MEXICO, 
1 mi., 3-yr.-olds, May 9_.--17,000 Pesos Added 
DERBY MEXICANO, 1 1-8 mi., 3-yr.-olds, 
a 50,000 Pesos Added 
HANDICAP NACIONAL, 1 1-16 mi., 3 & up, 
_: S\N es 20,000 Pesos Added 
STAKES DE LA CONDESA, 5 f., 2-yr.-olds, 
TN icon omnionses 6,250 Pesos Added 
HANDICAP DE LAS AMERICAS, 1 1-4 mi., 
3 & up, May 30 -_-_-_----- 100,000 Pesos Added 
STAKES JOCKEY CLUB MEXICANO 7 f., 3 
& up, June 3 6,250 Pesos Added 
HANDICAP PRESIDENCIAL, 1 1-8 mi., 3 & 
,. See © codons . 50,000 Pesos Added 
(Stakes nominations close May 1, 1943 except 

Mexican Bred or Owned Stakes). 


CHICAGO RACING DATES 
Sportsman's Park—Sat., May 1 to Sat., May 15 


—13 days. 

Lincoln Fields—Mon., May 17 to Sat., June 19— 
30 days. 

Fairmount Park—Sat., May 29 to Mon., July 5 
—28 days. 

Arlington Park—Mon., June 21 to Sat., July 31 
36 days. 

Washington Park—Mon., Aug. 2 to Mon., Sept 6 
31 days. 

Hawthorne—Tues., Sept. 7 to Sat., Oct. 16— 
35 days. 

Sportsman's Park—Mon., Oct. 18 to Sat., Oct 30 
—12 days. 

Fairmount Park—Sat., Aug. 28 to Sat., Oct. 9 
32 days. 


Lt Sa ee 


Horse Shows 


JANUARY 
16-23—The National Western Horse Show and 
Rodeo, conducted by the Western Stock 
Show Ass’n., Denver, Colorado 


ee 








Denver Show 

From the Livestock Show at Den- 
ver, which gets under way in the 
next day or so, we hope to be able 
to give interesting reading to horse- 
men, cattlemen and that at not a 
very distant date, as our contribut- 
ors have both indicated they will be 
on the job out there. 





GEORGE H. POEHLMANN. JR 
And Associates 
HORSE SHOW MANAGEMENT 
AND ANNOTINCING 


Warrenton, Virginia 


Psychology 


Continued trom Page Two 


true of the Arab and his horse; bur 
of that I have no personal kuow. 
ledge, and certainly it is a unique ex 
ample. Of course hounds are not as 
closely associated with mankfnd as 
other dogs, aS a rule, but they ere 
very closely associated with the man 
who hunts them,—be he amateur oy 
professional. Every hound man 
knows that hounds will go from the 
man who feeds them to the man who 
shows them sport, and every Master 
—particularly if he acts as his own 
Huntsman—will study their indivi- 
dual qualities and attributes and 
pigeonhole them somewhere in his 
memory for use in future breeding 
operations. Great hound breeders 
like Peter Beckfdrd, Hugo Meynel?, 


Lord Henry Bentinck, the ninth 
Duke of Beaufort, and The Earl 
Bathurst, in England, and ‘“Un:2te 
Wash”? Maupin, Hayden C. Trigg, 


Roger D. Williams, Charles R. Math- 
er, and Joseph B. Thomas, in Amer- 
ica, have recognized this, and some 
of them,—luckily for the younger 
generation—have written down their 
experiences for the benefit of those 
of us who attempt to follow in their 
footsteps. Nor must I forget the pro- 


fessional Huntsmen, like Frank Gil- 
lard, Will Dale, Frank Freeman, 
and Charles Sturman, whose expert- 
ence in the field has, in some cases, 
been written down. 

I have been lucky enough to know 
some of these men _personally—I 
suppose [| have read all of their 
books—and [ could sit for hours and 
listen to that greatest of all living 
students of foxhound breeding, Lord 
Bathurst, who treasures in his mem- 
ory more knowledge of foxhound 
blood lines and characteristics than 
is given to most men, and who is al- 
ways ready to share that knowledge 
with anyone who is interested in 
hounds, of which he has made a lite 
study. 

Oddly enough, the story which I 
am about to tell is of one of the 
hounds which Lord Bathurst bred, 


—Woldsman, 1897, by Wanderer, 
'90—Cora, '95, who was by that 
famous stallion hound, Brocklesby 


Acrobat '90. It was told me by Rob- 
ert Cotesworth, who was at one time 
Huntsman to Lord Bathurst, at the 
Vv. W. H., and who was my Hunts- 
man in 1904. Cotesworth came to 
America with a pack which Foxhall 
Keene bought in England and hunt- 
ed hounds for him for two seasons 
at the Meadow Brook. Most of Mr. 


Keene’s hounds were imported, hut 
his pack was afterwards supplement- 
ed by drafts from the Montreal. 
Cotesworth told me that when the 
Montreal draft came down to the 
Meadow Brook kennels, he notirea 
that one of the doghounds immedi- 
ately showed signs of affection for 
him and began jumping up on him 
and wagging his. stern. “I thought 
the dog was just naturally affection- 
at2,”” he said, in telling me the story, 
Continued on Page Fifteen 
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Future Of Bloodstock 


BY J. FAIRRAX-BLAKEBOROUGH 

At a time when we are told that 
bloodstock preeding on the Contin- 
ent is in such a state of chaos that 
much valuable blood there cannot 
be admitted to the General Stud 
Book, and that owing to conditions 
at home and recent American pur- 
chases, U. S. A., is out to capture 
the bloodstock market, it is refresh- 
ing to hear what Major Owen Croft 
said last week. I am in full agree- 
ment with his statements, prophecies 
and suggestions which include the 
following: 

“We can take heart. We have the 
blood, the grass and the climate; 
the former properly blended, with 
our pastures and fresh pastures used 
sensibly, we will hold our own. The 
Jockey Club might help by insisting 
on higher stakes, being given for 
long distance races, increasing the 
number of such races in all pro- 
grammes, and by _ forbidding the 
running of 2 year olds’ till, say July 
1. The latter reform would no doubt 
produce an outcry, and with every- 
one facing reduced incomes, the 
time may not be ripe. That does not 
alter the fact that such a reform is 
long overdue if bloodstock breeders 
are to hold their own in the produc- 
tion of horses, not only with stam- 
ina, but sound in wind and limb.” 

With regard to long distance 
races, shortly before the war I urged 
a clerk of the course with several 
meetings under his control, to in- 
clude more of these events in his 
programmes. His reply was: “I'd 
like to, but they aren’t popular with 
owners and trainers so they don’t 
support them. It’s my opinion that 
there zre not a great many trainers 
now who know how to prepare hors- 
es for races over a distance of 
ground. They have specialised in 
sprint races to such an extent that 
many of them have never learned tha 
art of training horses for long dis- 
tances.” 

Small Trainers 

There are few occupation 
which ‘out of work’ jockeys and 
trainers can undertake outside their 
own calling. A man who has all his 
life heen connected with horses finds 
it difficult to turn his hand to any- 
thing else. Nevertheless, not only 
are lots of jockeys and apprentices 
in the armed forces and doing ex- 
cellent work in the Air Force, but 
not a few small trainers, who have 
had to close down their establish- 
ments, have undertaken work of 
national importance. Whether, when 
the war is over, many of them will 
be able to start again in their old 
profession is a problem. Personally 
I think the Turf would be much the 
poorer if the little men—often full 
of experience, practical knowledzs 
and skill—were squeezed out of the 
game. They have ever been an inte- 
gral part of it, and [I have always 
felt that some of the trainers who 
have very big strings, hav2 mere 
horses under thelr charge than they 
can possibly look after to make each 


very 


News- 


Newmarket Prices 





Here are the final figures for the 
3 day dispersal sale at Newmarket, 
part of which we have already men- 
tioned. For the 3 days 478 lots were 
offered, 462 were sold, or 89 per 
cent. A total of 163,967 guineas cov- 
ered the whole sale. Thus there was 
an average of 384 guineas per head. 
Looking pack for some comparison, 
in 1928 and 1929 the 5 day disper- 
sal in December gave averages of 
570 and 398 respectively. Consider 
the times and the results are highly 


satisfactory. 
ia) 





Flat Racing 

Continued from Page One 
enterprise, judgment and initiative, 
in the end destroys itself. 

The same thing applies to racing 
and to breeding. There are natural 
forces at work and basic econumte 
principles in force which will govern 
these matters. The larger breeders 
have been raising the greatest out- 
cry and yet there is no more com- 
mercial element in racing, in fact 
no element so purely commercia) in 
racing, as the breeder who breeds 
for the market. The man who buys 
yearlings and races them may be ac- 
cused of commercialism, but he tak- 
es greater risks, and there is always 
present in his make-up a love of the 
sport and the enthusiasm and opti- 
mism which ties him to the race 
track and to horse racing through 
hard times and good ones. 

Horse racing is essentially and 
basically a sport. It is for many a'so 
a business. { have never been able to 
understand the psychology of those 
who would attach stigma to the com- 
mercial aspect. Provided that each 
conducts himself with probity, I can 
see little difference between the man 
of wealth who earns his living as a 
banker and devotes a portion of his 
profits to maintaining a _ racing 
stable, and the man who earns his 
living by operating a racing stable 
and deposits his profits in a bank. 
The theory that a man earning his 
living on the turf is of inferior 
moral] fibre is repugnant to me. 

Now to get back to the question 
of the cheaper selling plater and the 
over-production of inferior race 
horses. Genetics is not an_ exact 
science; at least it is not exact un- 
less mass production can be c>ntrol- 
led over a number of generations 
The get of the best sires, even when 
the produce of good mares, is not 
always endowed with those qualities 
of heart, stamina, soundness and 
good health, which make them good 
race horses, and the history of the 
turf abounds with examples of out- 
standing horses which have been 
produced by mediocre sires bred to 
only fair or even poor mares. There 
have been many theories propound- 
ed within the past generation design 
ed to insure the improvement of the 
breed, but Estes of The Flood 





the individual study due to them, 
and, incidentally, to their owners. 
You don’t find the little man enter- 
taining equine angels unawares, but 
the same cannot be said of some of 
the important training  establish- 
ments. 


Horse, in his quiet way, has sum- 
med them all up into the only sound 
theory, that of breeding “the best 
to the best’. While this is probably 
the rule which should be foliowed 
where possible, it is not always pos- 
sible, nor is it by any means infalli- 
ble. Many Thoroughbred mares are 
owned by farmers who preed to 
stallions within their reach in the 
hope of producing useful race hors- 
es. I do not know what the statis- 
tics are, and I suppose the percent- 
age of useful produce is low; but 
nonetheless, the condition is a heal- 
thy one and should be encouraged 
rather than discourag2d. The more 
people who breed race horses, the 
better for racing, since the reed: 
ing in itself indicates an interest in 
the sport and nothing would be so 
harmful as to limit the breeding in- 
dustry to a relatively few breeders, 
no matter how carefully or how 
wisely they might fulfill their fun- 
ction. 

The market will always be con- 
trolled by the laws of surply and 
demand, and when the demand 
ceases, the source of supply is bound 
to dry up. But the demand even for 
cheap horses will never cease as 
long as human beings are endowed 
with optimism and the bargain-hunt- 
ing instinct. Indeed, the Saratoga 
sales seem to indicate that while the 
middle priced horse, say from $2,000 
to $5,000 is more likely to prove a 
sound investment than any other, 
nonetheless, the low priced horses, 
sold from $200 to $1,000, yield 
much greater returns than the fancy 
stock which often brings $15,000 or 
more and proves worthless, although 
fashionably bred. 

When I first became actively in- 
terested in racing. there ware in 
operation in this country fifteen of 


Fee On Coq D’Esprit 


Dr. L. M. Allen called up The 
Chronicle office a short while after 
the first run had come off the press 
to say that he had intended to tell us 
that the fee for Coq D’Esprit this 
year should be $50 instead of $76. 
The doctor stated ‘not exactly 
as an inducement to owners to send 
their mares, rather it was in recogni- 
tion of the fact that these owners had 
to consider before they sent a mare 
anywhere.” He feels that the $25 
may serve to reimburse these persons 
for the effort they will have put forth 
to use the grand gray son of Imp. 
Coq Gaulois. It is a nice thought. 





the so-called better race tracks. Now 
there are well over forty and racing 
has spread, or has returnel to New 
Ongland, California, Florida and 
elsewhere. Where in 1930 there 
were probably 123;s than three thou- 
sand races a year, there were well 
over 10,000 races in 1942, not counr- 
ing half milers antl bush-league 
tracks. Naturally this rise in racing 
opportunity gives rise to an increase 
in racing tools and it cannot be ex- 
pected that th2 quality of the aver- 
age race horse competing would be 
improved under these conditions. 
Horses which ten years ago would 
have been sent to the hounds are 
now patched up ani often win sub- 
stantial sums of money. This, per- 
haps, is not a tary pretty picture, 
but steps have been taken to correct 
it. 


There is only one possible remedy 
for this situation and it is such a 
simple one that it is, indeed, sur- 
prising that there should be any op- 
position to it. The remedy lies with- 

Continued on Page Five 








Fillies 33 24 
Colts 25 25 


spective dams. 


with age. 


Fee $400 


Montana Hall 





PILATE 


Chestnut Horse, 1928 


By Friar Rock—*Herodias, by The Tetrarch. 


THE FOLLOWING TABLE SUMMARIZES THE RECORD 
OF THE FIVE CROPS BY PILATE OLDER THAN HIS 
2-YEAR -OLDS OF 1942: 


Number Starters Winners 


2-Y.-O. 
Winners Placed Unplaced 
19 11 2 3 
20 10 - 0 5 


ALL of Pilate’s colts started; 80 per cent have been win- 
ners, 16 per cent stakes winners including EIGHT THIRTY, 
LOVELY NIGHT (both now retired to stud), PIRATE, and 
PONTY. Three 1942 2-year-old colts placed in stakes. 


Of Pilate’s fillies to race 79 per cent have been winners 
and 87 per cent won or placed. They include the stakes win- 
ner MONIDA, and other good race mares. 


With three exceptions, Pilate’s foals in his first five crops 
have shown higher racing class than that shown by their re- 


Pilate’s colts and fillies are equally good and improve 


Pilate has had a full book the last four seasons. 
ning in 1943 runners by Pilate will be plentiful. 


$300 For stakes winners or dams of stakes winners 


One year return if mare fails to get in foal. 


A. S. HEWITT 


We reserve the right to reject any mare physically unfit 
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Return 


White Post, Virginia 
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gulars’” who flock wherever the 
grated windows are opened for bus- 
iness, will have any tears to shed. 

The optimists cherish the hope 
that even if worst comes to worst 
in the east, and even the New York 
meetings have to be canceled, the 
Middle West will be allowed to con- 
tinue “as usual’; which will, in a 
way ‘“‘save the season.” 

Matt Wynn, it is reported, refuses 
to go into his hole and pull it in 
after him and declares that the 
Kentucky Derby for 1943 wil} be 
run, no matter what....Or, at lest, 
so the daily prints announce. 

It is also the fond expectation that 
Chicago, Detroit, and, very possibly, 
the Ohio tracks, will be able to put 
on their programs and carry through. 
Which, if it prove to be so, will g9 
a good way. =. 

There are, incidentally, some 
things chat it seems difficult for the 
innocent bystander to elucidate. 

There is all sorts of talk of ‘‘crack- 
ing down’, of curtailment, repres- 
sion, etc., etc., all over the map-— 
and it is reported that already hun- 
dreds of what are familiarly known 
as “snoopers” have been put on the 
roads in the east to spot and round 
up motorists that are not obeying 
the fiats concerning the use of gaso- 
line. 

In the Middle West, where the 
situation is not yet so. stringent, 
there is nevertheless an enormous 
cessation in driving. 

In Chicago, for instance, at what 
used to be rush hours on principal 
thoroughfares, many of them are 
almost empty and have a deserted, 
lonely look that is indeed strange. 








Lovely Night 


Bay, 1936 
by PILATE—SNOOZE, 
by PETER PAN 


(Property of 
Mrs. F. Ambrose Clark) 





Lovely Night was a winner in 
each of the four seasons he 
raced, a stakes winner in two 
seasons. He won 14 races and 
$55,660, was five times second, 
five times third. 


Although not a stakes winner 
at two, Lovely Night was a colt 
of stakes class, won the Sultana 
and Big Blaze Handicaps, three 
allowance races, was second in 
Great American Stakes, Remsen 
Handicap, and third in Ardsley 
Handicap. At three he won 
Constitution, Queens County, 
Empire City, and Butler Handi- 
caps. At six in 1942 he won 
The Imperial Cup, the Amagan- 
sett Handicap, Cagliostro Hur- 
dle Handicap, Shillelah Steeple- 
chase, was second in Broad Hol- 
low Steeplechase Handicap. He 
injured his ankle in the last 
named race and was retired. 


Lovely Night is a son of the 
successful young sire “Pilate 
(also sire of Eight Thirty, etc.) 
and out of the dam of the stakes 
winner Pompeys Pillar and two 
other winners from six foals. 


Private Contract 


STANDING AT 


ELSMEADE FARM 


Russell Cave Pike 
LEXINGTON, KY. 
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in the hands of the racing associa- 
tions and, having won support and 
confidence, it is to be hoped that 
the newly formed Thoroughbred 
Racing Association of America will 
devote its energies in this direction. 
Nerved horses, unsound horses, 
blind or partially blind horses which 
have started again and again with- 
out having shown the slightest apti- 
tude should be refused stall space 
on any decent race track. Race 
tracks should supervise more closely 
their officials and these officials 
should devote more time and care 
to the allotting of stalls and the 
weeding out of congenital defectives 
and chronically unsound horses. In 
addition to this the gross value of 
any purse should not exceed one- 
half the value of the claiming price 
for which the horse is entered. It is 
ridiculous to run a $1,000 or $1,200 
plater for a $1,000 or $1,200 purse, 
just as it is unfair to run a $5,000 
horse for the s@me purse. This is 
the application again of the ‘‘Pre- 
mium on Ineptitude’’ principle re- 





But—just look at California! 

A tew days ago, according to 
press reports, over 30,000 motor cars 
were parked around the stadium 
where a much-bruited foot-ball game 
was being pulled off! 

Nobody has heard of much of any- 
thing that foot-ball has contributed 
to the expenses of our present war— 
but racing last year raised $3,000,- 
000 for war-relief. That is directly; 
indirectly it raised millions more. 

Of course, California is a region 
all by itself and not to be measured 
by ordinary standards. It also pos- 
sesses extensive oil-fields of its own 
hence it is not wholly at the mercy 
of pipe-lines from distant regions, 
fleets of tankers, and the like. 

But very funny things continue 
to happen there ia turf circles. 

There was a terrific overturn 
there last fall at the election and 
the “reform’’ Governor Olson was 
turned out of the State House with 
all his cohorts—or so it was sup- 
posed. 

Among them was his Chairman of 
the State Horse Racing Board, who 
at his behest (and with his—the 
Chairman’s—pleased co-operation) 
had done so much to injure, destroy 
and harass racing and breeding in 
that state. 

It was supposed that the new Gov- 
ernor would ask for this party’s re- 
signation at the earliest opportunity; 
and a host of horsemen, Californian 
and otherwise, were waiting eagerly 
for the good news. 

But lo and behold! 

The news that comes is far dif- 
ferent. 

Instead, we are told that the fun- 
ctionary referred to, though of the 
defeated political party, and known 
as a creature of the defeated  ex- 
Governor’s, is not only still holding 
down his job; he is to be retained 
in it by the new occupant of the ex- 
ecutive mansion! 

“Can such things be?” one is 
tempted to enquire. 

They not only can be. ...they are. 
Together with others along the same 
lines that make neither sense, 
straight forwardness nor just com- 
mon honesty. 

Which, again, is not particularly 
surprising. 

Whenever politics moves in anda 
takes possession, experience has 
shown that rottenness comes along. 
And it is folly to expect that racing 
can be any exception to that rule. 


ferred to in the beginning of this 
article. A certain number of races 
must be run for cheap horses. They 
fill the card, and it is impossible to 
fill a card without them. There are 
not enough class A, B, C, or even D 
horses to fill eight races or even 
seven races; and while I am not an 
advocate of eight races, the public 
wants at least seven. If, however, 
the winner’s share of the purse was 
in proportion to the yalue of the 
horse and not based upon some arti- 
ficial minimum, the type of horse 
which you are so anxious to elimin- 
ate soon would disappear. 


The objections to the operation of 
these simple principles arises from 
the squawks of the owners of unde- 
sirable horses, (whv, with some 
justification, claim that it costs just 
as much to feed and train them) 
and the fear of racing officials of 
working undue hardship on owners, 
based largely on the misguided 
theory that in some cases the enfor- 
cement of sound principles might 
prove unjust. The truth is_ that 
“misplaced kindness” seldom, if 
ever, benefits anyone, neither he 
that giveth nor he who receives. 


The end which you so properly 
desire could be brought about with- 
in two years, but it will never be 
brought about by any attempt to 
discourage the small breeder, by 
trying to persuade a man that his 
stallion or his mare is not the poten- 
tial parent of an Alsab, a Whirl- 
away, or an Occupation. [| did not 
mention Count Fleet, but what an 
example he is. Mr. Hertz has been 
trying for ten years to obtain a 
worthy son of the great Reigh Count. 
From his past record, who could 
truthfully say that this horse has 
been a good sire, and yet Count 


Masters of Foxhounds 


Association To Meet 


The Masters of Foxhounds Asso- 
ciation, for which The Chronicle 
acts officially, will hold their an- 
nual meeting, followed by a dinner, 
at the Union Club, New York, on 
January 29th. The President, W. 
Plunket Stewart Esq, is of the opin- 
ion that while there will not be as 
many as usual of course, yet there 
will be a good turnout for this an- 
nual affair that has grown to mean 
much to the Masters through the 





hunting countries of this North 
America. 
Fleet justifies Mr. Hertz and cer- 


tainly the result is not undeserved. 

If this long winded dissertation 
is of any value to you, you are wel- 
come to it and I will do my best to 
bow to the storm which it will, no 
doubt, provoke. 


(Mote:—There are some _ people 
who seem to have the happy faculty 
of doing the right thing at the right 
time. We have found in our short 
acquaintance with Harry Straus that 
this is true of him. If his article 
provokes a storm, it may be the 
means of clearing up a good deal 
anent this decidedly important ques- 
tion to the horse world of the Thor- 
oughbred.—The Editor.) 





We ask you to submit the 
names and addresses of any good 
prospects for The Chronicle. A 
forceful offensive will double our 
circulation during 1943. 








CLEVELAND BAYS 
Standing In 
North America 


During The Season 





FARNLEY LEADER 


E. C. BOTHWELL, Greensburg, Pa. 


IMP. LORD WESTERDALE 


WILLIAM BOVAIRD, Brampton, Ontario 


IMP. MORNING STAR 
MRS. CHARLES Z. CASE, Agent, Avon, New York 
(Property of U. S. Remount Service) 


FARNLEY FAVORITE 


G. H. COLE, Warsaw, Missouri 


FARNLEY TOPPER 
E. IRVING ELDRIDGE, Madison Mills, Va. 


IMP. GLENHOLME 


T. F. SIMONS, Newtown Square, Pa. 


IMP. CLEVELAND FARNLEY 


A. MACKAY SMITH, Farnley Farm, White Post, Va. 
IMP. ORION 
A. MACKAY SMITH, Farnley Farm, White Post, Va. 
; FARNLEY SKYROCKET 
MELVIN A. SOUZA, R. R. 1, Hagerstown, Md. 


IMP. FRYUP KING 
CHARLES TILGHMAN, Princess Anne, Md. 








For stud fees and other information write to the above-listed 
owners or agents. 
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Two Great Masters In France 
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ter, and his message dated the 28th states as follows: 

“Thank you for your letter of October twenty-sixth. Of course 
you may quote my letter in any way you see fit. In the meantime 
I shall be awaiting your next article. 

“Here is some more data on Messonnier and Marengo. 

‘‘Messonnier painted several portraits of Napoleon, all mounted 
on Marengo. One of them has the title, ‘‘1807—-Friedland.”’” This 
is the one in the Metropolitan Art Gallery in New York and shows 
Napoleon, mounted, and with his staff on a little mound. A body of 
cavalry is galloping by in the foreground. 

“Another has the title ‘‘1914’’ and is Napoleon, mounted, and 
alone. This is the one of which I have the preliminary, water color 
sketch. The oil once belonged to the Duc de Morny and is now, I 
believe, either in The Louvre or the gallery at Versailles. You have 
my description in my earlier letter. 

“Another has the title, ‘‘1814——-The Paris Campaign.’’ Shows 
Napoleon riding Marengo at the head of his staff and a little back a 
column of infantry is marching. This is reproduced in color on 
page 104 of Vol. 4 of Sloane’s ‘‘Life of Napoleon’’—edition of 1896. 
Page 76 of this same volume shows a black and white reproduction 
of Messonnier’s ‘“‘Napoleon and His Staff’? in which all the figures 
are mounted and Napoleon is in the foreground, facing full forward. 

“Ernest Croft did a painting of Napoleon on Marengo, entitled 
“Napoleon and the Old Guard Before Waterloo.” This I believe is 
in Berlin. 

“With best wishes and recalling the days when you judged at 
Rochester horse shows I am, 

“Very truly yours, 
EDWARD DICKINSON.” 

Your illustrated page shows the preliminary water colored sketch of 
Mr. Dickinson, and on the left is an oval of Josephine, first Empress of the 
French, and on the right Marie Louise, Mother of the King of Rome. 

Beneath the Napoleon group is found the portrait of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick Henry Prince, by A. J. Munnings, R. A. For while Napoleon was 
Master of France and seven-eights of Europe, Mr. Prince, not as a warrior 
but as a sportsman, has been Master of the Pau Hunt for years and years, 
and has earned the deep respect and regard of all those sportsmen from Eng- 
land, Ireland, Italy, Spain and America, who have been privileged to follow 
his hounds which he maintains in a regal way, season after season. 

I feel sure that as a few cultured readers were interested about the great 
War Horses of the past, and the celebrated French artist, Messonnier, there 
will perhaps be a number who will want to know about this masterpiece of 
Munnings, why, when, where it was painted, and a thumbnail sketch of the 
artist. So I presume upon your space to add that this group picture of Mr. 
Prince and his wife (Abigail Norman, of Newport, R. I.), shows the Master 
of the Pau Hunt, France, over which he has reigned for the past 32 years, in 
a new character. 

Since the beginning of the war, Mr. Prince has been obliged to stay in 
America, and for the duration lives at Marble House, Newport, R. I., in the 
summer, and passes his winter in Aiken; and ’twas there that the writer saw 
the portrait of Mr. and Mrs. Prince, in which the artist has aspired to the 
great summit of perfection reached by Whistler in the portrait of his mother. 

At dinner at the Princes one night, I was so taken with the picture that 
I finally got my host to promise to give me a photograph which he sent, per- 
haps on account of the grand shad from the first run in South Carolina rivers 
which I secured in Charleston and had the nerve in my presentation note to 
advise Mr. Prince how it should be cooked and served with drawn butter, 
and crisp salt pork, for there is an old saying among epicures ‘every fish 
market should sell salt pork, as it adds so much to the flavor when cooking 
fish.” I say nerve because all of Mr. Prince’s servants are French, and his 
chef, Rampowdi, was of that wonderful group of disciples of Brillatt Savarin, 
who was in charge of the French Restaurant at the World’s Fair in New 
York. 

There are a few sportsmen in America interested in art, and a good 
friend of mine who has raced and hunted on both sides of the Atlantic hap- 
pened to be at the Princes that night at dinner and was so pleased at my 
admiration of Munnings’ work, and of the subjects, that he said: 

“In it you find the ‘Master’ playing his usual ‘‘solitaire’ with 
Abigail watching his every move.” 

The attitude of absorption in both figures is remarkable. 

Like everything else he undertakes in life, you see in F. P.’s expression 
his determination to ‘do’ the puzzle, and not to come out second best. 

The hands are perfect and are HIS HANDS. Even the pumps under the 
table have HIS FEET in them. 

The taffeta evening dress is very characteristic of Abigail Prince’s re- 
markable personality, and the poise of the arm and hand are in themselves 
a portrait of her.” 

Some months later I was telling some friends about the painting, which 
has never been reproduced, when one spoke up who had spent a good deal of 
time in the artistic center of London, and was a close friend of John Sargent, 
and said: 

“Sargent once in speaking to me of Munnings made the statement that 
‘had he adopted portrait painting of PEOPLE instead of HORSES, he would 
have if anything become more famous than he was already’.” 

This artistic critic was also a friend of Sir William Orpen who was a 
contemporary and friend of both Sargent and Munnings, and he quoted 
Orpen’s words: 

“He is one of the greatest ‘colorists of our day,’, and contended that 
Munnings’ canvases of ‘gypsies’ and ‘genre’ paintings would outlive his 
horses.”’ 

The writer does not pretend to be an authority on art, but he was cer- 
tainly glad to hear what Sir William Orpen said, for as a lover of Thorough- 
breds for years he has always felt that Munnings’ horses were much too 
heavy especially in the backs and quarters which invariably were of the per- 
cheron type. One of his greatest pictures, in my opinion, is the King and 





FRANKSTOWN 
HUNT 


Altoona, 
Pennsylvania. 
Established 1933. 
Recognized 1938 





New Year’s Day 

The annual blessing of the hunt 
was held on the lawn in front of the 
Frankstown Club House at 2:00 P. 
M. on New Year’s Day, and there was 
a large crowd in attendance. 

The minister of the Trinity Luth- 
eran Church of Altoona conducted 
the service—the joint masters and 
the staff brought the hounds to the 
lawn—and the hunters, astride their 
horses, formed a large semi-circle. 
The crowd assembled and finished 
out the circle back of the minister. 


It was a very impressive service. 
and has been the custom of this hunt 
ever since its inception in 1933. 

After the blessing, the hone ccun- 
try was hunted for approximately an 
hour; however, it was icy and bad, 
and cut the hounds’ feet up tremen- 
dously. 

There was one extremely interest- 
ing incident. At the first check, Ex- 
Master C. E. Maloy, astride his new 


grey Virginia hunter, surprised 
everyone by rolling in a nice six 
inch blanket of snow. Mr. Maloy 


stepped off—his hunter rolled and 
shook himself, and started on, just 


as much as to say, “I am turning 
over a new leaf in 1943.” 

To top off the day, Dr.and Mrs. 
John Shaffer, and Dr. and Mrs. 
Austin C. Lynn, served tea at the 
Shaffer home in Altoona. It was a 
very beautiful and delightful party. 


Saturday, January 2 

The hounds met at the Blairmont 
Country Club, and were cast in the 
old picnic woods below the _ club 
house. They found quickly but this 
was one of those days when the fox 
evidently kept in deep brush and the 
secenting was spotty. 

The hounds worked along slowly 
with a great many losses but then 
they would find again for a little 
distance, and they kept working this 
cold bad line for two and a half 
hours. 

We hunted the lower end of Scotch 
Valley to the hilltop above the Drass 
farm. At this point, the hounds turn- 
ed to the Frankstown road and hunt- 
ed to the Rhody farm, where they 
crossed over above the farm and 
hunted back of Weinert’s and into 
the quarry country of the Joint 
Master Fred A. Stormer. From there, 
they hunted through the Lakemont 


Park district and crossed the road 
to the new Armory. 

As it was getting dark by this 
time, the hounds were lifted and 


hacked home. It was icy and bad go- 
ing but there were no mishaps. 
G. P. G. 





Queen driving in state through the Park from Royal Ascot. 


Another of my favorites was show 


n in Munnings’ exhibition at Norwich, 


England, ‘Study for the Painting ‘Changing Horses’,” the finished painting 


later on being bought by The Louvre. 
At the Academy in 1932 Mr. Mun 
paintings, and that ‘“‘A Corporal of H« 


turesque aspect of the British Army is surely Munnings at his best. 


gives us a look at J. A. Dewar’s ““Camen 
guineas and Derby. 


nings showed a number of equestrian 
yrse’’, a Magnificent study of the pic- 
Another 
yonian"’, the winner of last years 2,000 




















Milkmaid was a stake win- 
ner at 2, 3, and 4 and lower- 
ed track record at Saratoga 
Springs for 7 furlongs and 
1 1-16 miles. 


From 7 crops, Milkman has sin:d many 
2, 3 and 4 and $47,220 including Belmont an 


Claiming Handicap, 3rd in. Paumonok, Na 
winner Netherlands Plaza Handicap, 3rd in 
of 19 races, placing 6 times, including Susq 
Bonny Clabber, Butter, Milk Punch, Cotta 
Dipper, Milray, Needmore, Cooling Spring a 
Milkman had 6 two-year-old winners in 
Milk And Honey, Quizzle and also Milk Bar 
Only 
Milky Moon and Milk Route. 


in 1940. 


The 2nd crop of yearlings, 3 colts and 4 
on a night of such poor sales that a leading 
evening. 


late, Bottom Rail, Parachutist, Five A. M., C 
HE HAS SIRED 22 WINNERS OF 53 RACES 


advertised in T 


Fee $300 


Return 


MRS. W. PLUNKET STEWART 
Commercial Trust Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





MILKMAN 


(Property of Mrs. W. Plunket Stewart) 
Will make the season of 1943 at 
THE PLAINS, VIRGINIA 


Broomstick_______ a] 
! 


Caage........... | 
\ | 
| | 
| Eugenia Bur 
| 
MILKMAN....| 
br., 1927 | 
| 
| Peep o’Day.......| 
| 
Milkmaid____--- | 
Nell Olin____ 


Flamingo Stakes; Early Delivery, winner of Hialeah Park Inaugural and Belgrade 


5 two-year olds were raced in 1941, 3 of which were winners: Clip Clop, 


The ist yearlings ever sold by Milkman averaged $3,086 for 7 colts at Saratoga 


To December 1, 1942, 7 two-year-olds have been winners: Dairy Lady, Milk Choco- 
A 
These records will be kept up-to-date during the months that MILKMAN is 
Mares must have satisfactory veterinary certificates 


To offset shipping costs, the stud fee has 
been reduced this year by $350. 


ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 


Ben Brush_______. ‘Bramble 
| Roseville 
(| ee Gilliard 
|Sylvabelle 
Ben Strome_______ Bend Or 
a | Strathfleet 
|The Humber_____- Break Knife 
Keep Sake 
i prmiee.. {Hampton 
|Atlanta 
|Sundown__________ Springfield 
|Sunshine 
|Wagner Latatsencoiasinees [Prince Charlie 


{Duchess of Malfi 


Black Sleeves____. Sir Dixon 
Lake Breeze 


winners, including Pasteurized, win 
d East Vies Stakes. 3rd in Christiana and 


rragansett Spring Handicap; Buttermilk, 


DeLaSalle Handicap; Early Morn, 
uehanna Handicap and the wees ae 


ge Cheese, Separator, Rich c 
nd Cream Cheese. a a 


1940: Daily Delivery, Gay Ma 
who placed several times” ~ Sonate, 


fillies, averaged $2,043 at Saratoga in 
breeder withdrew his yearlings the B..-1 


olleen and Cream. TO DATE THIS YEAR, 


he Chronicle. 


Fee $300 


Return 


ALBERT BURROWS 
Rolling Plains Farm, 
The Plains, Va. 
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A portrait of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Henry Prince. By A. J. Munnings, R. A. 
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Notes From 
Great Britain 


By J. FAIRFAX-BLAKEBOROUGH 


Demand Will Be Greater Than 
Supply, Is Prediction For 
Hunters After The War 


Several times recently [ have 
heard the womenfolk in country 
houses complain ‘‘We never have a 
hearth fit to be seen; logs make 
such a mess and we always seem to 
have a fender full of them.’’ Wood 
fires may be dirty but they are very 
warm and cheerful, and seem to be 
in tune with the Yuletide season. 
Apart from the fact that they are 
in—keeping with the urge _ for 
fuel economy, ijthere is something 
about the smell and sound of burn- 
ing wood, and the showers of sparks 
which ascend the chimney, which be- 
longs to the season. Another re- 
mark one has frequently heard of 
late is ‘‘Seasonable weather, do a 
lot of good to the land but won't 
stop hunting’. The advice of the 
old hands to ‘“‘get as much hunting 
as you can before Christmas, be- 
cause hounds are often confined to 
kennels in January’’, has had little 
meaning for the past three years. 
Very few are able to get any hunt- 
ing before Christmas, but during 
the short holidays at Yuletide ana 
New Year every horse and pony that 
is rideable will be saddled and there 
will be many out on foot. Although 
no foxhound packs in Great Britain 
are having their fixtures advertised, 
the telephones at the Master house, 
the Hunt Sectys’ and the kennels 
have been frequently ringing to ask 
where hounds are to be, and the 
news has been broadcast. It is well 
it should be so for the youngsters 
home from school look forward to 
their holiday hunts, and they are 
the M. F. H.s, the sportsmen and 
sportswomen of the future. Then 
there are the enthusiasts in the 
forces, or on war work who will 
have an opportunity of seeing hounds 
again, of being stirred by the sound 
of the horn, and maybe, thrilled by 
the sight of a fox. They will realise 
how the sport has been put on a 
war basis and how changed every- 
thing is. Although holiday fixtures 
for a brief period bring back some- 
thing of the wonted size and cheeri- 
ness of the gatherings on village 
greens and other popular meeting 
places, it will be evident to all that 
if the wheels of sport are not run 
down, certainly the machinery of 
the chase has to a great extent been 
dismantled. It is (to continue what 
may not be a very apt simile), run- 
ning on one cylinder only, and wil 
take some time after the war to 
bring back to its former state of 
power promptly and efficiency. There 
are many who, when discussing the 
future of the winter sport, see two 
outstanding difficulties that will 
have to be faced when the time ar- 
rives for rennaisance. One is the 
shortage of money, the other is the 
scarcity of horses. It used to be said 
that there is the right horse for 
every man and woman. (no matter 
what his, or her age, or require- 
ments), provided the money is forth- 
coming. No doubt the dealers even 
now know of a great many animals 
which they can buy when peace 1s 
declared. Such horses, however, wil! 
certainly not be ‘‘made’”’, even if 
they are broken. Again, until the 
horse trade re-opens, the market 
will be in the same state of cau- 


tious uncertainty as is the betting 
ring at a race meeting prior to the 
public having made a favourite. 
Possibly as the result of the cheer- 
ing war news a few have been nib- 
bling at the hunter trade. [ heard 
an amusing story the other day of 
a farmer who was ridi:g a young 
horse, which was a good looker but 
which was decidedly green. At the 
meet someone rode up and asked 
bluntly “How much?” “Fifty guin- 
eas” was the reply. Later another, 
who admired the hunter, questioned 
the price and was told ‘100gs’”’. He 
did not pursue the matter further, 
and when a third sportsman asked 
if the horse was for sale the farmer 
replied ‘‘Aye! I’ll sell owt I have. 
He has a lot to learn and doesn’t 
loup (jump) over well yet, so I'l’ 
tak 150gs’’.. The request to be al- 
lowed to have a ride on the animal 
was acceded to and he was sold at 
the price asked. This confirms the 
theory that some men imagine that 
if anything under £100 is asked for 
a horse there must be a screw lose 
somewhere—and the saying “In the 
horse trade you can come down in 
price but, you can’t advance.” 

Dealers will have no guide as to 
what customers will be prepared to 
pay, or if high-priced horses will be 
saleable. Hence they will be in a 
difficult position. Those who have 
bred and kept hunters during the 
last three years will naturally ex- 
pect to be well paid for all the ex- 
pense and risk to which they have 
been put. Personally I am inclined 
to think that the demand will be 
much greater than the supply, that 
Irish breeders will realise this, and 
that those who want to buy hunters 
will, for three or four years, have 
to pay a useful price for them. The 
men who rode thirty or forty guinea 
horses will have to go hunting on 
their flat feet until the misfits come 
into the market. I have no doubt 
that many will hunt on foot until 
the horse shortage had been remed!- 
ed. Certainly the Christmas and 
New Year holiday fixtures will pro- 
vide evidence that there are many 
possessing the keeness to do this 
and that neither the pageantry of 
the chase, nor the thrill of riding 
across country are to all the be-all 
and end-all of hunting. 


Estimating ‘two Year Olds 

Recently one or two trainers 1 
have visited—for one likes to keep 
in touch, seeing that our usual win- 
ter meeting places are closed to us 
owing to National Hunt sport being 
“off’—have told me of wonderful 
two-year-olds they have in train- 
ing. I have listened respectfully, for 
those who have shown me these sup- 
posed ‘‘smashers’ are men of ex- 
perience, not given to thinking their 
ducks are swans, But, truth to tell, 
I am not much impressed at this 
time of the year by glowing accounts 
of Thoroughbred babies. One well- 
known trainer last week said, as he 
closed the door of a box in which 
was a two-year-old which he had de- 
scribed as ‘a flier’, ‘“‘I see you don’t 
like him and don’t believe me’’. I 
hastened to reply:’’ I DO like him. 
He looks like galloping, he’s obvi- 
ously well-grown, and is every inch 
a racehorse. [ don’t doubt you have 
good reason for all you’ve said, but 
I always remember what Tom Green 
and William I’Anson (the latter 
trained more winners on the flat 
that any man alive or dead, and the 
former trained his share!), used to 
say. It was this: “Money wouldn’t 
buy my two-year-olds yntil they’re 
tried in the Spring; then I’d take 
two penn’oth of gin for a lot of 
’em‘. One trainer who showed me a 


young ‘un the other day remarked 
“TY don’t know whether it is that 
this fellow is bred good a ’un, or 
whether all the rest I have are very 
bad. Up to now he can leave the 
others standing still. It may mean a 
lot, or it may mean nothing.” Be- 
fore I say anything here about any 
supposed ‘smashers’ amongst the 
youngsters which have never been 
on a racecourse [ prefer to wait 
another two months. Then the back- 
ward two-year-olds will have had 
more time, and may have shown 
trainers that those animals which ap- 
peared in such a different class to 


the others are not, after all, so out- 
Standing, or so speedy as was ima- 
gined. It is too early yet to form de- 
finite opinions as to the merits of 
most young ’uns. Often those which 
have come to hand soonest give a 
too flattering impression. When 
January has gone and I go rouna 
the stables of some of my trainer 
friends, I may hear quite a differ- 
ent story and find that fresh dis- 
coveries have been made—that the 
supposed ‘smashers’ of today ‘ave 
taken a back seat. When there has 
been more time for this sorting out 
Continued on Page Fifteen 
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TO HUNTER OWNERS 





There are a great many horses being sold at this time. Many of them 
are going cheap, but the market is the schools and riding academies, 
where capable instruction is now the order. These sales will build up 
a market for future sales of good horses as these riders become more 
critical of what they are on. We suggest you keep your name before 
the horse world by registering in the Directory. 











CALIFORNIA 





BARBARA WORTH STABLES 
Winning Hunt and J 
Working Hunters and Prospects 
Available at all times. 
MR. & MRS. CHAS. ZIMMERMAN 
Sacramento, Calif. 








CONNECTICUT 


JOE HALE’S IRISH HUNTERS 
“They have no equal’ 
Stanwich Rd., Greenwich 
Tel. Greenwich 4448-W 





DELAWARE 


FRED PINCH 
Montchanin, Del. 





ILLINOIS 


GREENTREE STABLES 
Norwood Park, Illinois 
Telephone River Grove 588 
Hunters, Jumpers bought and sold. 
Trained -- Boarded 
Clark Brown (Trainer) 





INDIANA 


BONHAM STABLES 
3050 Kessler Blvd. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sultable Green and Made Hunters 
Open Horses, Jobbing and 
Stabling Facilities for Traders Point Hunt 





NEW YORK 


E. C. BOWDEN 
South Millbrook, N. Y¥. 
GOOD SOUND HUNTERS AND HACKS 
Always On Hand 
Tel: Millbrook 81 





THOMAS M. BAKER 
Young Hunters - Show Piospects 
Working Hunters 
Board, Make and School 
Derby, N. ¥.—20 miles South of Buffalo 
Tel:—Derby 2944 





MORTON GOVERN 
Working Hunters Reasonably Priced 
Orchard Farm 
King St., Portchester, N. Y. 
Tel. Armonk Village 385 





JOHN M. MELVILLE 
Green Hunt and Hunt 
with thorough hunting experience 
Hyde Park, N. Y. Tel. Poughkeepsie 433-F-3 


NORTH CAROLINA 








MILE AWAY STABLES 
Sede..fi peo egg — esl 





Boarding—Schooling—Riding Instructions 
YOUNG NATIVE, b. h., 1932, by Pompey— 
Giggles, by Polymelian. Private contract 
Mr. and Mrs. W. O. Moss, Southern Pines, N.C. 
Tele: 5182 On U. 8. Boute No. 1 
Summer Address: 


Linville Stables, Linville, N. C. 





HUNTERS, SCHOOLED, BOARDED 
Thoroughbred and Half-Bred Hunters For Sale 
At Stud: CHERRYWOOD, Stud Book 401,432, 
chestnut, by Hydromel—Congo Lady, by *Congo 


Fee: $50 
LOMBARDY FARM 
U. S. 21, “Lakes to Florida Highway”, 
& miles North of Elkin, N. C. 





FRED WILMHURST 
Southdown Farm 
Thoroughbreds & Thoroughbred Prospects 
@asty. N. C. Tel. Laurenburg 2463 


NEW JERSEY 





W. D. CLELAND 
Green and Qualified Hunters 
Also Show and Racing Prospects 
Bedminster. NW J Tel. Peapack 199-W 





PENNSYLVANIA 


E. C. BOTHWELL 
MIDDLE AND HEAVYWEIGHT HUNTERS 
Out of Registered Cleveland Bay Mares 
R. D. 4, Greensburg, Pa. Tel. 8058-J-1 





VIRGINIA 


DR. L. M. ALLEN, CLIFTON FARM 
hanters, Timber, Brush and Show Prospects 
All Ages 





MANLEY CARTER 
Carter Stables offer Hunters, Show Horses and 
Show Prospects. Can take limited number 
horses to board, break, school, and give hunt- 
ing experience with recognized pack—rates 
reasonable. 
Orange, Va. Tel. 6111 





FARNLEY FARM 
MR. AND MRS. A. MACKAY SMITH 
Heavy Wt. Hunters, Reg. Anglo-Cleveland 
Heavy Wt. Hunter Prospects 
Dartmoor and Welsh Ponies 
White Post, Va. Telephone Boyce 15-3 





MRS. CARY JAUKSON 
Young Horses Developed for the Show Ring 
and Hunting Field 
A Few Top Horses Available At All Times 
Orange, Virginia 





LLANGOLLEN FARMS 
hunters -- Jumpers -- Show Horses 
Flat and St lech Prosp 
Bred from Famous Whitney Mares 
Upperville, Va. Mrs. M. E. Whitney 








MEADOW LANE FARM 
(Allan M. Hirsh) 
Warm Springs, Virginia 
HOME OF *SAN UTAR 
Choice Lot of Young Thoroughbreds ana 
Half-Breds 
Tel. Hot Springs 5-L-1 





HORACE MOFFETT 


Made Hunters, Brush, Timber, Show Prospects 
Marshall, Va. Marshall 16-F-22 





WILLIAM H. PERRY 
Show Prospects and Hunters 
Cobham, Virginia 
Tel; Charlottesville, Rural 6613-¥-2 





PINE BROOK FARM 
Racing — Hunters and Show Prospects 
HOME OF *MOKATAM and *BLUE PETE 
F. A. O'KEEFE, JR. Warrenton, Va. 
U. 8S. No. 15 10 miles South 





SPRINGSBURY FAR™ 
MR. AND MRS. GEORGE GREENHALGH 
Brses—The Kind You Like To Ride Yourself 
Berryville, Va. Phone 47 





G. C. TUKE—ROCK SPRING FARM 
Hunters Trained and Boarded 
Hot Springs, Virginia Tel: Stable 863 
Residence 8% 
Made Thoroughbred - Halfbred Vunters 
Promising Twe-Year-Olds 
VYeorlings Weanlinrs 
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OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF THE MASTERS OF FOXHOUNDS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


ders, on all 
THE CHRONICLE welcomes, not only the latest news, but personal views of rea 5 

subjects of general interest pertaining to the Thoroughbred, the Steeplechase, the Horse Show 
and the Hunting Field. The views expressed by correspondents are not necessarily those of 


THE CHRONICLE. slit _ 

ications should be accompanied by the writer’s name and address, atong WwW any 
ais i Gaee. THE CHRONICLE requests correspondents to write on one side of a sheet 
of paper, and when addressing THE CHRONICLE, not to direct the letter in the name of an 
Editor, as this may cause delay. All Editorial communications should be mailed to Berryville, 


Virginia. 
; d to report any irregularity in the delivery of THE CHRONICLE, ana 
whee cues chaeae of address state the former address where paper had been received 
THE CHRONICLE IS ON SALE AT: 
BRENTANO’S BOOK STORE. 48th and 5th Avenue, New York. 
SOUTHAMPTON SADDLERY COMPANY, Millbrook, N. Y. 
STOMBOCK’S SADDLERY, 3278 M St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Advertising Representatives: Littell-Murray-Barnhill, Inc. 

101 Park Ave., New York 605 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Tl. 


(Murray Hill 3-1190) (Superior 6558) 


Editorials 


RIDING SCHOOLS—A MARKET FOR HORSES 











It still seems to make sense that the riding schools are a market for the 
man with horses who has some vision. An investigation of our angle that the 
use of horses by schools will make for future horse activity brought this 
result. ° 

A very well known owner of a sales yard, who is selling so many horses 
that he has discontinued the usual use of the papers for advertising his sales, 
states that those who are riding are people on very small incomes who are 
riding because they have earning power in factories or offices due to the war. 
When this ceases, they will stop riding. There is no chance of their ever 
reaching the point of wanting to buy a better horse or a horse at all. Just so 
long as they can hire a liver shaker for a few dollars, and they have the few 
dollars, that is the extent of their riding. 

So that is what that man says about it. His picture is from a fairly 
representative part of the country, he is selling very many horses. He is 
selling very many good horses for small prices. While he has to cry more 
horses, yet his commissions from sales and the other little things he makes 
from selling a horse for you or you, give him a return sufficient to warrant 
his continuing in the business. 

This man has been used to an easier way of horse dealing, much smoother. 
Here is a little story, it may be enlightening as to his attitude. A girl who 
is not a good horsewoman hunts with a good Mid-west pack, she writes to 
our friend and tells him what ‘‘she is told’’ she needs. She receives a very 
likely Thoroughbred gray mare, with a lot of jump and a sweet thing for a 
person who can ride. The rider must be willing to enter into the spirit of 
hunting with the mare and let her go on and hunt, let the gray actually fol- 
low hounds. But the girl isn’t that good, so she leaves the mare in stables, 
the ‘‘Yes Sir’’ grooms don’t exercise her. The girl wants to hunt and is given 
a big chestnut gelding, as clean bred as they make them and as erratic in the 
field as they come. But this horse had had a lot of hunting, was tailored 
down so that the girl liked to hunt him, he put up with her. He could have 
been bought for one-fifth of the price of the mare. 

As she still had the gray mare on her hands and her husband was not in 
a position to just go on buying new ones and leave the discards eat their 
heads off, she wrote our friend to take the mare back and replace her. Now 
the rest of the story is as old as any horse trade story. Does the girl buy a 
cheaper horse, does the dealer make the trade and the trip down to see about 
it all for fun or love of doing it? Not on your life, that sort of thing costs 
the girl money. 

Now the things to learn from that little tale. First, what many of the 
schools are teaching riders will save many of them from a skinning at the 
hands of dealers. Second, a horse that is to go on and hunt pleasureably, 
for the rider must have plenty of work, not just be kept sleek and at top of 
himself. Third, the economic viewpoint of horse owners and users may be 
changing, due to the cost of the war. People may be realizing that it does 
not cost so much to raise a colt, if they will get down to facts. That they 
don’t have to have so much money “tied up’ in a horse. Lastly and most 
important, it sums up that knowledge of horses and riding will save the 
horseman money and that is what the good men who run riding schools will 


teach everyone who rides from their stable, if they want to carry on in a 
healthy business that does not droop everywhere with dry rot. 

When Mr.-Average-Horse-Owner learns to keep down the overhead by 
modest care and common sense methods, coupled with eagerness to learn 
about horses, then the country can have and will have far more users of 


man’s best transportation. 





Letters to Editor 


Contacts For Hunting 


The Chronicle, e 
Gentlemen: 

I note your article in the last 
issue offering to assist newcomers 
to Washington to make contacts for 
hunting. In view of the ever present 
“gas situation’, J imagine such per- 
sons would wish to contact Hunts 
as near Washington as possible. As 
Joint M. F. H. of the Potomac Hunt, 
whose huntinig country is within 
twelve to fifteen miles of Washing- 
ton, I wish to advise that we would 
be glad to arrange to accomodate 
such persons as you may refer to us. 

With best wishes of the sesson, I 
remain, 

Yours for good hunting, 
Claude W. Owens. 
4801 Colorado Ave., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
The Potomac Hunt. 
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Carolina Riding 


The North Carolina Shows give it 
to a hunter, over a strong saddle 
horse entry. This is gratifying, while 
it happened in only two cases, yet it 
may be evidence that in a_ state 
where riding is so essentially part 
of the recreation of the land, the 
right kind of horses will be more 
and more used. Here is what C. V. 
Henkel tells us, while he must nat- 
urally like his Norwood, so do others 
and we are glad they are so minded. 

“You might be interested to know 
that in addition to the official shows 
on which [I am sure you have re- 
ports, Norwood was campaigned 
through the North Carolina circuit 
this year, and was champion at the 
Cape Fear Horse Show, Wilmington, 
N. C.; the Blowing Rock Horse Show, 
Blowing Rock, N. C.; Linville Horse 
Show, Linville, N. C.; Statesville 
Horse Show, Statesville, N. C., and 
was grand champion at Blowing Rock 
and again at Statesville which was 
gratifying inasmuch as both of these 
shows were predominantly saddle 
horse shows and this is predomin- 
antly a saddle horse section. 

With best wishes for the continuea 
success of your splendid paper, I am 
Very truly yours,” 

Cc. V. Henkel, Jr. 
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Short Recollections 


To the Editor: 

My two boys—Samuel J. Henry, 
Tr., Lieut. U. S. Navy and Robert P., 
Sergeant’ 13th Corps, are away from 


home, and since both are ardent 
horsemen I am thinking how they 
miss their old pastime. Hacking, 


hunting, polo, ete. (Bob wrote for 
the Morning Telegraph). 

Would you please send me The 
Chronicle for one year and let me 
know the cost, I will remit. Perti- 
nent clippings from the paper, after 
the home folks read it, will be sent 
the boys. 
can use the enclosed 
maybe not. I am gradually 
down short’ recollections, 
mostly having to do with horses, fox- 
es and men I have known, for another 
hook along the line of my ‘‘Foxhunt- 


Maybe you 
articles, 


iotting 





ing is Different’, which Derrydale 
Press published a while back. 

Samuel J. Henry. 
3817 Woodley Rd., 
Washington, D. C. 
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Angus Cattle 


To The Editor. 

Please change our ad to the en- 
closed. I enjoy your paper so much. 
With gasolene rationing and so 
many friends away in the srvices, 
it is the only way many of us farm- 
ers can keep track of their friends 
and horse activities. I enjoyed see- 
ing the pictures of Andy Fowler and 
Bermuth, with whom I used to play 
polo. In fact I especially enjoy all 
your pictures, the model hunters be- 
ing my favorites. 

Right now I am too busy to hunt 
much, but when [I see them come on 
my hill and blow that horn, [ just 
have to go. JI am hunting an old 
polo pony I brought here to pension. 
He started with Rube Williams in 
Texas and now besides carrying me 
with the Brandywine hunt is my 
new 1953 car—lI’ve enclosed a pic- 
ture for your amusement. 


Now to get back to business. How 
about some articles on Angus cattle, 
you certainly have given Herefords 
and Shorthorns their due and then 
some. [’m sure the Angus Associa- 
tion could send you some grand 
articles. I have some first class pas- 
ture pictures, taken just like the 
snapshot enclosed. If you can’t do 
better, I can do some articles on 
feeding and management of the 
beef herd in the east from the “all 
breed’”’ angle. 


Anyway how about a break for 
the Angus? 

Herbert Schiffer. 
Herbert Hills Farms. 

(Note:—We wrote back and ask- 
ed him tu procure us a good article 
from the Angus people. Thinking it 
best to come from him, as a breed- 
er, than from us as possibly going 
in a round about way of asking for 
an ad. We will get a better picture 
of the blacks that way. Editor.) 


0 
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From Montana 


To the Editor: 

This is to tell you that we have 
been subscribers to The Chronicle for 
a number of years, and even though 
we live in far. off Montana, we derive 
the greatest amount of pleasure out 
of reading it. We especially apprec- 
iate the pictures. We have had a 
number of Eastern and Southern 
guests out here, whose names appear 
often in your magazine, and when 
they see it here, they are delighted. 


We have also been interested in 
the discussion about the number of 
poor Thoroughbreds in. the Remount 
and elsewhere, as we have been using 
Remount stallions for some years, 
and have been very fortunate in get- 
ting good individuals, and have been 
raising a number of clean breds every 
I'd like to write an article for 
your magazine on “Why we like 
Thoroughbreds for our country and 
why they make the best cow horses.” 


year. 


If you think your public would be 
Continued on Page Sixteen 
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Vernon-Somerset 





After three discouraging weeks of 
stow, below zero weather, and blank 
days, the Vernon-Somerset Beagles 
went out on Sunday, January 3, and 
had a very good afternoon. 

Yhey met at the Clarence Dillon’s 
Farm with a large turnout of 30 
people, including several British and 
American officers. 

Hounds found a hare soon after 
starting off and went away at a good 
clip, for about a mile over grass. 
Then the hare ran into a large, very 
thick, pine cover which is filled with 
every imaginable kind of game. This 
unsettled the pack quite thoroughly 
and it took some time before Wilf 
and his two mounted whips could get 
the pack together and out of the 
cover. 

Once out, hounds drew away from 
it and found a fresh hare about half 
a mile further on. The hare got up 
and ran right back into the same 
impenetrable cover, but hounds drove 
her on through it and out the other 
side. They hunted this hare in a 
wide circle around the Dillon’s Farm 
and came back to a field just beyond 
the one in which they’d found. They 
checked here for a moment and, as 
they were swinging to recover the 
line, a large antlered deer rose ma- 
jestically in front of them and made 
off to the west. It was too much for 
the pack and off they went in pursuit 
of the stag! The huntsman and 
whips had to do some real galloping 
to stop them this time, but managed 
to do so in short order. 

Again hounds moved off to draw 
and almost immediately a third hare 
jumped up and headed straight for 
another thick cover, so hounds were 
stopped and taken over to more open 
country. 

A fourth hare got up soon after 
and gave the field the run of the day. 
Scent was very good and hounds went 
at a hard and fast pace for thirty 
minutes, without one check. The hare 
ran north across Long Lane Farm, 
made a big circle over the Brady and 
Fulke Farms and back across the 
Wilmording place. Here she crossed 
Long Lane again, went straight 
across the whole Dillon Farm and up 
to the Freeman cover beyond. By 
this time the foot people had been 
“killed off’ and, as it was getting 
dark and the hare seemed as fresh as 
ever, hounds were stopped at the next 
check and started for home. 

Mr. Gambrill said this was as good 
a hunt as he had seen in many a year 
——thirty minutes without a check and 
fast all the way.—Sheila McCreery 

0 — 


Lewisboro 


Sunday, January 17th, 2:30 P. M. 
at Wildoaks Farm, Goldens Bridge, 
Sunday, January 24th, 2:30 P. M. 
at Tartarin Farm, North Salem, N. Y. 
Sunday, January 31st, 2:30 P. M. 
at Rock Ridge Farm, Brewster, N. Y. 
If in doubt concerning weather, 
call Katonah 188. 
Marjorie D. Bondy, M. B. 








Rombout Hunt 


Continued from Page One 


this was a gray fox. All the field 
was up and the four boys were 
blooded in the good old custom, and 
each received a pad. Mrs. James Y. 
forrestal got the mask and Arthur 
yohuson the brush. 

Our next fox was a different 
story, he was a good old Dutchess 
County red. For 50 minutes those 
that were able to stay had to ride 
hard and take the fences as they 
came, fortunately that fox took us 
over some of our. best’ panelled 
country, so there was no delay look- 
ing for a good or easy place to jump 
for if you did you lost hounds. At 
the end of 50 minutes we had our 
first check. Jim Forrestal and George 
Alvard’s father would have been 
proud to gee their sons up and going 
strong when many of that hard rid- 
ing field dropped out and never saw 
hounds again that day. Arthur John- 
son was well up and had the plea- 
sure of seeing his hard riding son 
Tommy going neck and neck with 
himself. We went on for about 25 
minutes more, py this time I began 
to suggest we call hounds off for we 
were a long way trom the kennels 
and Homer’s warm and cheerful cot- 
tage. These days we could no longer 
telephone for cars and boys to hack 
our horses home as we used to do. 

It took another 15 minutes to 
make Homer turn home with what 
hounds he could pick up, in spite of 
the fact he had a nasty bruise on his 
head frem a fall earlier in the day. 
That long hack back in the cold was 
paying in full for our sport but well 
worth it. A hot toddy made one for- 
get al] but the first 50 minutes, they 
will always stay with you and even 
improve with age. 

I suppose a field master’s job ts 
the least romantic, most thankless, 
least appreciated and most difficult 
job in the whole hunting field. It re- 
quires a bold rider in all kinds or 
weather and going, one who can 
stay regardiess of how long or how 
difficult the run or day. It requires 


ESSEX FOX HOUNDS 


Peapack, 

New Jersey. 
Established 1/912. 
Recognized 1912. 





New Year’s Day, the Essex Fox 
Hounds met at 11 o'clock at the Field 
Farm, home of Mr. and Mrs. K. B. 
Schley. The day was mild and sfill 
with a flurry of snow that stopped 
just as hounds moved off. The hunts- 
man took them down the road and 
cast in at the Rattlesnake Bridge 
covert, just as he did Thanksgiving 
Day, when the fixture was the same. 
A fox was found in the McHose 
woods, and took the line almost step 
by step that the Thanksgiving Day 
fox had taken, though this time 
hounds worked it much more slowly, 
losing the scent entirely after half an 
hour. A long cast near the Island 
Farm road produced a blank, so 
hounds were taken back through the 
Field Farm and across the Laming- 





great knowledge of the country, land 
owners, crops and a keen fox and 
hound sense, for God help the field 
master that loses a great run for 
himself and his field. Last and most 
important, tact and disposition such 
as the angels have. 

Glen Folger, ‘‘Unk’’ to all thogze 
who love him and that means every- 
one, has all these qualities. I have 
never heard him say a hasty or un- 
kind word and never known him miss 
a good run, no fence has ever been 
too big or tricky for “Unk” and hi- 
good hunter Omega. The Rombout 
Hounds are indeed fortunate to have 
a field master like Glen Folger, he 
is the hardy sou] that never misses 
a day. In the days when one could 
motor, his wife Gerry was always 
somewhere in the road with a glass 
of sherry and a biscuit, she was as 
good at finding hounds on the road 
as “Unk’”’ in the field. 

Here’s looking forward to the day 
when normal conditions will again 
“Let us follow the glad throng that 
goes laughing along.” 

O’Malley Knott. 





MEMORIES of YOUTH | 





BY SAMUEL J. HENRY 





There is a passion for hunting 


something deeply implanted in the 


human heart.—vDickens. 


With a tenor tongued fox hound 
and a sweetly chiming beagle on 
leash, we boys—ever on _ mischief 
bent—would place the cat in a bag 
and carry her a mile from our house. 
Casting her adrift, with an allowance 
of fifteen minutes, we then set the 
dogs on her trail, which they follow- 
ed with musical acclaim. 

On bad scenting days Tabby, with 
a good start, was able to beat them 
home, and when we arrived in their 
wake the wise old feline would be 
sitting on the porch none the worse 
for her experience. 

At other times the course she 
pursued presented obstacles that 
delayed her. Then, if trailing was 
good, the hue and cry of old Singer 
and little Tinkler rose higher and 
higher; the freshness of her scent 
permitted the dogs to race danger- 
ously close to Missus Tabby, and 
she, not relishing a mauling, climb- 
ed a tree, where sitting on a branch 
she calmly surveyed the frustrated 
enemies. ‘‘She’s treed’! we would 
exclaim, for although far in the 
rear, the changed tone, now a sharp, 


Staccato cry, was well known to us. 
When we arrived one of us would 
shin up and recover the quarry who, 
calm as a cucumber, always permit- 
ted the rescue. Then all hands— 
boys, dogs and cat—completely sat- 
isfied that each had done his part, 
returned home to repeat the comedy 
on the morrow. 

Tabby, in her quiet, rather, dis- 
dainful way, seemed to understand 
that she played Reynard in this Fox 
and Hounds travesty. I won't say 
she enjoyed it, for cats are too 
mature for such simple amusements. 
Sex and food and a_ comfortable 
place by the fire, where they appear 
to doze in sophisticated revery, are 
the only things that interest them. 
If, in common with dogs, they pos- 
sess sporting instincts, I have never 
seen any evidence of it. 

Later, as we boys grew to early 
manhood, our seniors admitted us 
to the charmed circle of fox hunters 
to enjoy the all-night symphonies in 
pursuit of the hard running Reds 
that lived down by the bend in the 
creek. It was a race from sun to sun 
—the women folks often sitting on 
the front porch of the old homestead 
and identifying each hound and his 
position in the pack by the timbre 
of his voice. 


ton Road. Then, on the eastern edge 
of K. B. Schley’s land a second fox 
was started. He went away very fast 
through the Milnor covert and across 
the Cowperthwaite meadows—a line 
which afforded fine galloping over 
good going with several chicken coops 
Continued on Page Sixteen 


REST AND RELAX AT 


The Homestead Spa 








Virginia Hot Springs 

Far too many executives, under 
terrific pressure ever since Pearl Har- 
bor, are far too close to the break- 
down neither they nor their country 
ean afford, 

The rest and relaxation they must 
have await them at The Homestead, 
America’s famous Spa at Virginia 
Hot Springs. Our natural mineral 
baths and other health aids, the wine- 
like mountain air, and the quiet pat- 
tern of life in the peaceful Alle- 
ghanies are magic tonics for taut 
merves and exhausted energies. 

Our booklet, “The Homestead Spa,” 
and our special winter rates sent upon 
request. 


Tas Homezstzap, 8 650-room hotel on 

fas own mountain estate in the Virginia 

nies, is just overnight from you 

pS. Chesapeake & Ohio Lines. Ad- 

inquiries to Taz Homesrean, Hot 
Springs, Virginia. 
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MONTPELIER 
SIRES 
Season 1943 


STAKES WINNING 
STEEPLECHASE SIRES 
WINNERS ON THE FLAT 





ANNAPOLIS 


Br. 1926 
Man o’War—Panoply 
by Peter Pan 


Private Contract 





BATTLESHIP 
Ch. 1927 
Man o’War—*Quarantine 


by Sea Sick 
Fee $300—Return 





APPLY 
William J. Lucas 


MONTPELIER FARM 
MONTPELIER STATION, VA. 
Tel: Orange, Va. 8161 
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FARMING 


in WAR TIME 








Brucellosis 


Of Cattle 





Department of 
Animal Pathology and Hygiene 
University of Nebraska 


To The Editor: 

This is to acknowledge receipt of 
your letter of the 31st inst. and to 
submit the following for your con- 
sideration. > 

Calfhood vaccination with culture 
No. 19 at the ages from four to 
eight months has in many cases 
given satisfactory results. [ have 
also been informed of some disap- 
pointments, but could not find out 
whether or not the treatment wa» 
applied as it should be. 

To this I might add that if horse 
breeders have to use their pastures 
for cattle raising preference should 
be given to stock them yith young 
calves, say yearliugs, which as a 
rule do not harbor abortion infec- 
tion. They should ‘be made aware of 
the fact that the purchase of adult 
cattle at random may lead to @is- 
appointments. At least no anima 
should be purchased unless it can 
come through with one or more neg- 
ative blood tests. If the animals are 
kept under range conditions [ be- 
lieve I could give you some addition- 
al counsel if you could inform me as 
to the local condition of the water, 
probable lay of the land and the ex- 
tent of the pastures. 

Very truly yours,, 
L. Van Hs 


Having been fortunate enough to 
hear from Dr. Van Es, whose let- 
ter we present, we now go on to the 
1942 Yearbook of the U. S. Deptmt. 
of Agriculture, in our search for 
knowledge about Bangs, or Brucel- 
losis of cattle. Elmer Lash and H. 
M. O’Rear of the Bureau of Animal 
Husbandry have these things to say. 
We have not space to use every 
word, we have culled out the points 
that we think are needed for proper 
understanding by cattlemen on horse 
farms. 

The disease is caused by a germ 


known as Brucella abortus, which is 
introduced into healthy herds by the 
addition of infected cows or infect- 
ed pregnant heifers. 

Proof that bulls transmit the dis- 
ease through the act of service is 
lacking. It was not until 1896 that 
the organism responsible for bovine 
brucellosis was discovered by Pro- 
fessor Bang, noted Danish Research 
worker. 

Many animals that have the dis- 
ease never abort, sterility however 
is usually a serious trouble with 
herds infected, but does not consti- 
tute definite evidence of such infec- 
tion. Retention of the afterbirth also 
does not prove anything. But any or 
all of these symptoms while not nec- 
essarily indicating the presence of 
brucellosis, may well be regarded as 
grounds for suspicion and calling 
for prompt action. 

In July 1934 a State and Federal 
campaign was set up for the eradi- 
cation of the malady. Here is some- 
thing worth remembering. 

There is no drug, chemical, or 
medicinal compound that has proved 
to be effective in the prevention or 
cure of brucellosis, but livestock 
owners of this country have spent 
large sums annually for worthless 
remedies in an effort to stop abor- 
tion. These remedies have gained 
popularity, because in most instanc- 
es they are used and their value ad- 
judged when the disease has run its 
course. 

In 1936 it was decided to test two 
of the most generally used of these 
remedies, on 100 heifers in each 
case. The two products proved to be 
of no value. 

Four methods are enployed for 
control and eradication. I. Test and 
slaughter. II. Calfhood vaccination 
with a culture of reduced virulence. 
IlI.Sanitary control and herd man- 
agement. IV. Test and segregation 

The Chronicle will make an ef- 
fort to amplify each of these met 
hods in succeeding issues, for the 
benefit of herd owners. 











loss or damage. 


Dial 4144 





The Personal Property Floater 
Policy 


Provides world-wide protection on 
all personal effects and household 
furnishings against practically any 


See Us For 
Complete Information -- Forms -- Rates 


HANSBROUGH & CARTER 
WINCHESTER, VIRGINIA 


Est. 1882 

















Brahman Cattle 


BY CAsitlLis HiLL 
Anyone who has sat on top of one 
Wilu a@ surcingie as the ouly thing 
to hold onto and nothing atall in 


ifout wien their head is between 
their legs is tully aware that the 
Brahman is ‘some beast’. The 


tiindu is said to worship him for his 
ability to withstand the hardships 
of the climate, and this is how that 
came about, The old Hindus realiz- 
ed that any animal that could stand 
the climate of India, and still pro- 
duce milk and traction to till the 
laud, should certainly not be kilied 
—ii therefore pecame law that noue 
should die for their flesh. Then in 
order to keep up production of tne 
breed, the priests obtained license 
bulls to roam at will. 

During the 75 year period vi 
1849 to 1925, there have been sev- 
eral small importations to _ this 
country the whole not amounting 
to much more than 250. In 1924 an 
American Brahman Breeders Asso- 
ciation was formed, Al M. McKFaddin 
and J. W. Sartwelle of Texas had 
about as much to do with it as any- 
body. The Government halted 
portations in 1925. But there were 
quite a few in the country by that 
time. Of course in the cane brakes 
of the south they roamed. Many of 
the southern ranchers use the cross 
for ability to withstand ticx«, heat 
and everything that goes with a 
country where drought is a part of 
the climate. Notably the King Ranch 
with its Santa Gertrudis, a breed 
that has run rather true to type 1} 
am told. About a quarter bred is the 
furthest it is wise to let them run 
off, one hears. 


for 


ila~ 


Many ranchers use various Ieth- 
ods of crossing, some use a Here- 
ford or Shorthorn or Angus cross, 
but whichever of them is used, the 
result is that a calf will grow on 
and fatten in the climates that don’: 
suit the English breeds, faster than 
will clean preds of these three popu- 
lar cattle. It is matter of «cnowledge 
that Walter Hudgins and his son 
Edgar, have done much for them- 
selves and the breed in late years 
by their painstaking work on bet- 


tering the breed, both for size, 
fleshing and tameness, they huve 
been eminently successfu! all the 


way round. In fact up until the war 
anyway, it is said that they had a 
good export business worked up 
with the hot countries south of the 
Equator where cattle raising ts a 
business of some proportions. 

Isolated experiments are made 
with them, for instance, Raymond 
Guest on his place near Front Rsya), 
has the making of a herd, just what 
crossing plans he has are not known 
at the moment, but as interest in 
and my information about ths breed 
develops [I will be glad to report on 
this page. But, as | said at first, 
they can give you quite a ride. 

0 
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Angus Notes 


The American Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeders’ Association states that 
heifers can be bred to an Angus bull 
at an earlier age because of the 
small head and bone structure of 
the Angus calf. Is it wise to breed 
heifers earlier than is now the case 
and is it good to have smaller bone 
when selling for beef? 

The year 1942 was the most suc- 
cessful in the history of the Aber- 
deen Angus Association. New mem- 
bers totalled 1,089. The Secretary 
is W. H. Tomhave, Am. Aberdeen- 
Angus Brdrs. -Assctn. Union Stock 


Yards, Chicago, Ill., is his address. 

To help start balancing the ledger 
for the Angus cattle, we offer the 
addition of Ed Jenkins’ insertion in 
the Herd Directory, with his excel- 
lent Red Gate Angus, also a letter 
from Herbert Schiffer, self-explan- 
atory, on page 10. 


HERD 





DIRECTORY | 


In order to assist readers of The 
Chronicle who pay especial atten- 
tion to maximum production from 
their farms, we present this directory 
of the owners of good herds of the 
country. We hope that it will prove 
of benefit to those who sell and alxo 
buy. 





MARYLAND 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS BEEF CATTLE 
PERCHERON DRAFT HORSES 
MONOCACY FARMS Frederick, Md. 


VIRGINIA 








CHAPEL HILL FARM 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 
Herd sire Eric 2nd of Redgate 597295 
T. B. and Bangs Accredited 
DAVID R. DONOVAN, Mar. 
Chapel Hill, Berryville, Va. 





REGISTERED ABERDEEN-ANGUS BREEDING 
STOCK 


Inspection Invited — Visitors Welcome 
George Christie Edward Jenkins 
Manager Owner 
RED GATE, MILLWOOD, VA. 





POLLED SHORTHORN BEEF CATTLE 
International Grand Champion Bulls 
on straight Scotch Foundation females. 
Top converters of grass into beef at weight 
for age. 
MR. AND MRS. A. MACKAY SMITH 
Farnley Farm White Post, Va. 





MONTANA HALL SHORTHORNS 
Cows from the best horned and polled families 
Will calve to OAKWOOD PURE GOLDx 
A few promising calves (horned and polled) 
now available 
White Post, Va. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


OLIVEBOY REGISTERED HEREFORDS 
PRINCE DOMINO (MISCHIEFS) 
JAMES M. WOLFE 
Charles Town, W. Va. 





Phone 5-F-24 











Herberts Hill Farms 


Inc. 
R. D. 6, West Chester, Pa. 


Breeders of 


Aberdeen-Angus 


THE PROFITABLE BEEF 
CATTLE 


Bred heifers and young bulls 


for sale 


JOHN GEROW, Manager 


























Learn About the Three 
Kinds of SHORTHORNS 


FREE Booklets 


1“Farm the Dual Way.” 
A practical illustrated 4 
booklet. Will help you 
make more money on 
your farm with easy 
fleshed, high-producing 
Milking Shorthorn cows. 2 


2 “Polled Shorthorns.” 
Complete. Fully illustrat- 
ed. Tells all about this 
great hornless beef breed 3 
and where to buy foun- 
dation stock. 


3 “Farm Security with 
Shorthorns.” Cram-full of 
educational facts and pic- 
tures on what Shorthorns can do for you and 
why they are the Universal Breed. 


Tell us which you want—we'll do the rest 


American SHorTHORN Breeners Associatio 
Dept. 631 Union Stock Yards Chicago, Illinois 
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PIEDMONT MEETS AT STONELEIGH 


Ha 
Seater 


Piedmont Hounds met at Stoneleigh on New Year's Day. Waiting for the field to gather are 


Robert V. Clark, Dr. A. C. Randolph, M.F.H. and Lt. Beatty Brown. 


Tony, son of the Bobby Clarks, was out New Year's Day for his first 
he will be a regular with Piedmont before long. 
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Great Britain Notes 

Continued from Page Nine 
1’) tell you as much as trainers will 
allow me to say about the star turns 
amongst their strings. When a man 
has a public stable, and especially 
when he trains for men who “put 
the money down” when they fancy 
one of their horses, he has to be 
careful what he says for publica 
tion, Equally, when a man who writ- 
es for the Press is a trainer's suest 
and is in his confidence, he has to 
use discrimination as to how :nuch 
of what he has been told he puts 
into print. The late Lord Rossinore 
(who owned that great mare Mow- 
erina, dam of Donovan, winner of 
ine Derby and Leger and over 
£55,155 in stakes, but had to sell 
her when he was hard up) called 
his book of memories “Thinks I 
can tell’, and explained that there 
were many others he could have 
told if he had dared. I was 
asked to write the life of a well 
known clerk of the course, and ap- 
proached him on the subject. He re- 
plied “If you were to publish my 
Turf recollections one section of the 
racing world would sue me for libel 
another section would be warned 
off’. So one has to be careful, re- 
strained, and never on any occasion 
bitter, or offensive, whea writing 
This I have always tried to pe and 
have never divulged secrets confid- 
ed in me. Yet, despite all efforts to 
rather than annoy- 
ance, to interest readers and 
them hints when TI could not 
more, I’ve run the racing Press into 
two law suits which would have wor- 
ried me much more had it not beea 
that the proprietors did not say one 
cross, or even unpleasant word about 
it: 


once 


give pleasure 
give 


Say 


Sporting Ranks Thinned 

The number of prominent sport:- 
men who have died since the out- 
break of the war is appalling. To 
many of us the weighing-room, the 
paddock and the merry evenings at 
hotels after racing, can never be the 
same. There will be so many of the 
old hands gone that we veterans will 
find ourselves amongst a lot of new- 
comers whom we don’t know, and 
who will probably tolerate us for a 
while until they find their feet; then 
treat us as ‘back numbers’. It was 
so after the last war, when 
came a sudden influx of owners and 
trainers, some of whom ‘‘know it al} 
in five minutes’, and then have no 
use for those who had taken them 
by the hand. Now Sir Churies Hyde 
has gone—a blow to racing, and a 
blow too, to Norman Scobie, the 
mainstay of whose training estabtish- 
ment he was. On a much. smalier 
scale was Reg Levy, who lived at 
Redcar, had a few horses trained 
there, and was a Middlesbrough 
commission agent. A most generous 
and likeable man, Levy was a sports- 
man at heart—and a great heart he 
had! Sir Henry Delves Broughton 
who died tragically in a London 
hotel the other day, has had a most 
dramatic life since last we lunche? 
together. This was at Carlisle Races 
just before the last Cumberland 
Plate run there. Sir Henry, who was 
the 11th Bart, was very keen on 
Pony Racing and I met him often 
during the early days of Northolt 
Park. He tried hard to get me to 
take up an official position under 
Pony Turf Club Rules, and he used 
all his influence (with some success) 
to get Pony Racing on a_ better 
footing with the Jockey Club. His 
happiest days were when Knight of 
the Grail was winning races for him 
in 1926-27 (the Irish Derby in the 


there 





Notes From 
Horse and Hound 


The British Thoroughbred Breed- 
ers’ Association held its annual 
meeting around the first of Decem- 
ber. Lord Rosebery was in the chair, 
as president. In his address his lord- 
ship said that without racing it was 
impossible to maintain the standard 
of export trade, or their own high 
standard. 

He was sorry that the Ministry of 
Transport found it impossible to al- 
low steeplechase meetings for the 
winter, it had been a severe blow to 
smaller owners. 

Then Lord Rosebery, who knows 
of what he speaks, brings out a point 
that critics of our  steeplechasing 
will do well to make note of. He says 
that it is a mistaken idea to think 
that because the majority of horses 





raced are geldings, steeplechasing is 
of no value to breeders. Their Brown 
Jack started under National Hunt 
Rules, and although a gelding his 
subsequert performances helped 
breeders in the mating of their 


mares. *Wrack, who was a stallion, 
made his name as the champion 


hurdler of his day, although he did 
win a few races on the flat. He was 
sold on these performances to this 
country, where he headed the list ot 
winning stallions. 


Prior To Sale Time At Newmarkey 
Major Gerald Deane paid a nice 
tribute to Somerville Tattersall, 


whose death he was able to report 
was peaceful, without pain. There 
are no more Tattersalls in the firm, 
he was the last of them. He was a 
familiar figure both at Newmarket 
and also years ago at Knightsbridge 
Green. On that day, before the firm 
of Tattersall’s had finished, thev 
had sold 130 head of various sorts 
for an average of 216 guineas. 

Then on the following day, mares, 
foals and yearlings brought the mosy 
sum of 97686 guineas, 
or an average of 673 gns for i45 
head. It is of note that the mars, 
1936, Olein by Colombo out of Grand 
Peace by Grand Parade, covered by 
Hyperion went for 17.000 gns. 

The list is littered with guineas 
in 4 figures, which substantiates 
that it does not take much racing to 
hold up the price on the’ properly 
bred ones. Tbe question is, ara 
going to breed for quantity so that 
the track owners may make moitry, 
or are we going to be selective and 
maintain a standard that will com- 
mand prices that will encourage our 
breeders to breed them always bet- 
ter, if possible? 


satisfactory 


we 





latter year). Since then many clouds 
have passed over his life which once 
was apparently without a care, 
Soldier Sportsman 

The daily lay Press has made 
much of the fact that Mr. Tom 
Ohison, a private in the Lancashire 
Fusiliers, and brother of Sir Eric, 
paid 17,000gs for Olein, a Colombo 
mare in foal to the very fashionable 
Hyperion, whose stock has done so 
well this season. The Ohlsons, whose 
father started a trawler, shipping 
and timber business in a small way 
at West Hartlepool, are now a pro- 
sperous Hull mercantile firm. As I 
have previously said here, Sir Eric 
and his brother have laid out not 
less than £50,000 in bloodstock with 
a view to establishing a stud, as 
well as winning races in the imme- 
diate future. It is confidently believ- 
ed that they will own, and Matt Pea- 
cock will train for them, winners of 
the big classic races which have not 
for over half a century come the 

Continued on Page Seventeen 





Psychology 


Continued from Page Three 





“but he was so persistent that I took 
a good look at him and saw that it 
Was a dog called Woldsman, whict. 
had been at Lord Bathurst’s kennets 
at Cirencester. when [I was there as 
Huntsman in 1898. I called him by 
name and [ thought the old dog 
would go out of his skin with excite- 
ment. He knew me better than I 
knew him.” 

Rather a pretty story, that, but 1 
thought it might be too pretty to be 
true; so I wrote to Will Nichols, the 
Montreal Huntsman, who told me 
that Woldsman had come in a draft 
from Lord Bathurst a few years be- 
fore. What a memory! 

Before writing this article I wrote 
to Lord Bathurst and asked him 
what he could tell me about Wolds- 
man. His answer, from which the 
following is an extract:—is before 
me:—*}’m afraid I can’t tell you 
much about Woldsman ’97, I cannot 
actually recall the dog, but I can 
say that he was placed ist Dog 
Puppy in 1897, and his name ap- 
pears in Hound List for’ the 
years 1897, ’98, and ’99. In that 
year my Militia was mobilized—at 
least early in January, 1900;—so 
I really don’t know what happened, 
as | was away from home for the 
next two seasons. We were away for 
St. Helena in April of 1900. I can 
only tell you that Woldsman won 
lst Prize as an Unentered Hound, 
and I remember that he was walked 
at The Fleece Hotel in this town 
(Cirencester). I remember his sire 

Wanderer” ’90 very well indeed 
as an extraordinarily good hound, 
lemon and white in colour, who was 
one of the earliest hounds I bred.’’ 


my 









Rather an exceptional memory 
for a Master who has bred his own 
hounds for upward of forty-five 
years. 





We ask you to submit the 
names and addresses of any good 
prospects for The Chronicle. A 
forceful offensive will double our 
circulation during 1943. 


CHARLEY 0. 


r., 1930 

By *HOURLESS—*CLONAKILTY, 
by CATMINT 

16.04¢ Hands. 1,250 Pounds. 








(PROPERTY J. H. WILSON) 
5555 Sheridan Road, Chicago, Il. 


A stake winner, by a stake winner, out 
of a stake winner, brother to a stake 
winner. Represents a staying line. 


CHARLEY O. with limited opportuni- 
ties in Kentucky came to Virginia in 
the late season of 1941 With only 6 
mares sent to his court, all are proven 
to be in foal. 


CHARLEY O’s winners have won over 
a distance 


CHARLEY O. won Florida Derby (by 
3 lengths, 118 pounds, 14% miles in 


1:49 3-5); finished third to BROKERS 
TIP and HEAD PLAY in Kentucky 
Derby 


*CLONAKILTY won and produced 
MIKE HALL, brother to CHARLEY O., 
winner of 19 races and $213,420, includ- 
ing Agua Caliente Handicap, Latonia 
Cup twice and others, and setting new 


American record of 3:48 3-5 for 2% 
miles 
FEE—$100 
AMPLE FACILITIES FOR VISITING 
MARES 
APPLY 


DAVID N. RUST, JR. 
Rockridge Farm 


3 Miles East of Leesburg, Va. 
Telephone: 33-W-1, Leesburg 























BROOKMEADE FARM STALLIONS 


(Property of Mrs. Isabel Dodge Sloane) 


1943 Season 


OKAPI 


Brown, 1930 
; |Sweep._...................|Ben Brush 
‘eaone aineininctatnega Pink Domino 
| 
a! |Hazel Burke.............. *Sempronius 
a | Retained II 
AI 
Oo} |*Rock Sand__.........._.. Sanfoin 
OP ia snitilittasctsreirasnes {Roquebrune 
Octoroon___________._____./Hastings 
*Ortegal 


Fee $250 


To Guarantee a Live Foal 





UPPERVILLE 








PSYCHIC BID 
Chestnut, 1932 


[Fair Play_.._.._.__._..__.|Hastings 
z Chance Play... ____.. | \*Fairy Gold 
Ps) |*Quelle Chance_____..___. Ethelbert 
| \*Qu ’Elle est Belle II 
1) 
> TS The Tetrarch 
- *Queen Herod__._._______ | |Seotch Gift 
| 
Reine de Neige__________. Roi Herode 


Fee $250 


To Guarantee a Live Foal 


BROOKMEADE FARM HAS EXCELLENT FACILITIES 
FOR VISITING MARES 


Standing At 


BROOKMEADE FARM 


Snowflight 


VIRGINIA 
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WAR 


and the 


HORSE 








Fight For Air Power 


William Bradford Huie is a strong 
fighter for a separate air force. He 
makes the assertions that certain 
ranking airmen are not being plac- 
ed in the commands they are entitled 
to and which are most beneficial to 
their task forces. He cites General 
Frank Andrews as one case, the ex- 
cavalryman at present is command- 
ing in the Middle East. He reminds 
his readers that General Andrews 
has right along been a strong advo- 
cate of the Flying Fortresses and 
that until the present “war situa- 
tion” his pleas were ignored, at least 
not acted upon. He lays the blame 
for that attitude on the then Secre- 
tary of War Woodring and the then 
Chief of Staff, Malin Craig (who 
had a notable police dog in Coblenz 
in 1919 by the way.) 


Huie goes on to make a case out 
of the demonstrations on the west 
coast by Bombers on the battleship 
Utah, part of Andrew’s program for 
vindication of the big air fighter, 
but Congress never saw the report 
on that show. How Hugh Drum was 
also opposed to even the great deve- 
lopment of air-might at all. Huie 
makes strong talk for generals who 
are capable of commanding all arms 
—oh yes, Huie has much to say that 
is proving itself every day in this 
most modern of all wars. But then, 
so had Billy Mitchell, so have had 
many others, in and out of the ser- 
vice, but it seems that our method 
of learning is, as the Spaniard would 
say “by force of the knock’’—how- 
ever knocks are costly, the Congress- 
man who is mindful of his tax pay- 
ing constituents is not paying, it is 
the fignting man. At this time we 


don’t need politicians, but statesmen. 
0. 


Vv 





“Hunt Class Destroyers” 


In reporting a destroyer loss, the 
British say:—Several destroyers of 
the Hunt class have been built since 
the outbreak of war. HMS. Penylan 
derived its title from the private 
pack of this name that hunted in 
Carmarthenshire, Wales. It is a nice 
gesture to such a sport, it might 


furnish a thought for our authorities. 
0. 


Vv 





Mules Again 


And down in Columbia, South 
Carolina, they are using a mule 
drawn vehicle or vehicles to take 
golfers out to the links. Why not, 
mules have had many tougher jobs. 





JACKAL HUNTING IN INDIA 





With fox hunts, point-to-points, 
hunter trials and the Maryland Hunt 
Cup far behind, our ex-editor, 1st. 
Lt. Gerald B. Webb, Jr., has gone 
far afield to participate in a jackal 
hunt in India. Gerry has kept The 
Chronicle in close touch with the dif- 
ferent types of horses he has seen 
in his travels and while they aren’t 
a Big Charley or Easy Mark, it is in- 
teresting to read. 

Many of the officers, both Eng- 
lish and American, are ex-foxhunting 
people. This provides many inter- 
esting times in talking over old ac- 
quaintances and times in the field. 

To get back to the jackal hunt. 
After a little ‘“‘Webb’’ negotiating, 
Gerry’s selection for the hunt would 
have to be a Colonel’s mount. How- 
ever, with all difficulties finally re- 
moved, plans were made for the 
hunt, the account of which follows 
as per Gerry: 


“The hunt was fine, very interest- 
ing to see how they go, over such 
curious ditches, which are used as 
irrigation ditches, and the only ob- 
stacle to jump. There are no fences 
in this country and the boundaries 
of fields are irrigation ditches and 
the fields are small, with alternat- 
ing ones under water and other mire 
deep to the fetlock and others with 
soil tilled up into hard brick-like 
clots which crush readily enough 
under a horse’s foot. There is. of 
course, good galloping country as 
well, 


Well, after a late night, it was up 
at 5 this morning and into a taxi to 
go to Jumna Bridge for the meet. 
There were some 60 horses and rid- 
ers with natives in head dresses 
holding horses in the early dawn. 
Very picturesque sight and the joint- 
masters were thoroughly sociable 
and most convivial. I, of course told 
them in my bashful manner, that I 
had run The Chronicle and had been 


greatly interested in foxhunting and 
steeplechasing and all that goes with 
horse and hound. [ was introduced 
to all, lords, a lady, an Australian 
officer, English army officers. a G. 
C. S. from the Bnglish Army and 
civilians, several whom [ had met 
in making myself known in the ! »cal 
saddlery shop, which seems a meet- 
ing spot for horsemen from _ the 
world over. Well, after a round of 
introductions, we moved off in the 
pale dawn, and soon the business- 
like, workmanlike and obedient pack 
had a Jackal up, going, out of a 
sugar cane covert. He went a 1 1-2 
mile point then doubled back and 
by dawn we had a loss on the [ndian 
Railway roadbed. I had an oppor- 
tunity to take some snap shots at 
this juncture and from then on got 
some fine shots, I hope. 

We started another, and this one 
went further and faster and at the 
end, the sun rose higher and higher 
in the heavens and the day got 
warmer, and the soil got dusty un- 
der foot. I was riding along cot{ce- 
housing with The Lady Doreen Hope, 
who is a tall, angulay girl, the Brit- 
ish type, but really rather nice, and 
suddenly we heard a lot of music 
from the hounds, galloped on and 
were in first at the kill. I was then 
ceremoniously presented the rush 
by the joint-masters and invited to 
come out again and as oftea as I 
cared to come. [ told them that I 
was here but for another day or so 
and that I hoped to return. 1 was 
outfitted in Army blouse and pinks 
and wearing a pair of Infantry .eg- 
gins, quite a sight to say the least, 
with all the Britishers and Indians 
all dressed to the nines. [ apologized 
again for my turnout and they said, 
“We don’t mind it, if you don’t.” 

And that’s how [I got my brush, 
my 1st Jackal brush and [ shal! have 
it mounted and mailed home.” 

Gerald B. Webb, Jr. 





HALE IN HAWAII 





Dated Jan. 2, from Hawaii, we see 
that Major-General Willis H. Hale ts 
in command of the 7th Air Force. 
Willis Hale was a Cavalryman in his 
early service in the army. As it is 
recalled, Hale was with the bombers 
most of his time in the air corps. 
Our last meeting with him was at 
Langley Field, when the Fliers useg 
to come over and play the Coast 
Artillerymen, on a sandburr field of 
limited dimensions, sideboards made 
of old railroad ties. Among those to 
be seen there were General Andrews, 
the late Hal George, who was Killed 
in Australia after going there with 
General MacArthur, Jim Caperton, 
now Colonel instructor at V. M. L., 
was in charge of the games. Perhaps 
war department will realize someday 
that polo sharpens a good officer’s 


wits. It’s a good investment. 
0 


Vv 





Foxhunting In Commons 


In the House of Commons on Dec. 
10. One member stated that “where 
foxes have been exterminated the 
rat population, in many cases, has 
very much increased.” The Minister 
of Agriculture was asked whether 
he was satisfied that foxes were be- 
ing exterminated as rapidly as 
should be by foxhunting—the answ- 
er was “yes.” 


THE BURMESE FRONT 


The initiative seems to be now 
with the British in their thrust down 
the Burmese coast line. Then with 
the Chinese activities on the Jap 
held Indo-Chinese sector, there is 
ground to believe that the United 
Nations have greatly strengthened 
forces on this Asiatic front. We still 
have New Delhi at the back of our 
minds. We still have the cry of Joe 
Stillman fot Cavalry in our ears. 
Just let these things simmer along 
a bit, they will gradually congeal 
into something tangible. Everything 


is too hazy to say much. 
iy 


v 





Essex Hounds 


Continued from Page Eleven 


to jump. Very soon, however, the 
fox took to the uncultivated badlands 
near Lamington and described a big 
circle back to the Milnor woods. He 
went through the covert—or was 
driven through, for hounds scarcely 
slowed their pace—and was off on 
another big circle. Three times he 
returned to the covert after touring 
the roughest country he could find, 
and finally, about two-thirty, he es- 
caped hounds near the Cowperth- 
waite Road. The run had lasted an 
hour and thirty minutes, with only a 
few brief checks, so everyone was 
content to call it a day. 


Blizabeth Hardwick 





Letters To Editor 


Continued from Page Ten 





interested in such an article, will you 
let me know? Thank you. 
Yours truly, 
Marian H. Brewster. 
Birney, Montana. 


And our answer was ‘‘emphatically 
yes’’, we are looking forward to re- 
ceiving it—we believe they are ‘‘best”’ 
at most jobs, now we can hear ‘“‘why”’ 
from way out at the eastern foot of 
the Rosebud Mountains, on the edge 
of the Tongue River, which flows 
north into the Yellowstone River at 
Miles City. Close to the Custer Res- 
ervation, Birney is almost at the 


Wyoming line, in Montana.—HEditor. 
a ‘ 





Secor Carries On 


To The Editor: 

In reading the January first issue 
of The Chronicle J] came across Gor- 
don Wright’s article which I should 
now like to answer. Some may think 
it nerve to do so, but I feel I’m 
pretty well qualified to give my 
opinion, having been one of Mr. 
Wright’s pupils for about six years. 
True J haven’t been in as close con- 
tact with Secor Farms this past year 
as in previous years, but I’ve been 
there enough to see that it is carry» 
ing on as well as if Mr. Wright were 
there himself. 

I left Secor Farms to embark on 
a college career at about the same 
time the ‘maestro’ left for the army. 
I went pack about a week ago to 
see the old stamping ground and 
was completely flabbergasted by 
the many new faces. Most of the 
people who were jumping cross rails 
in September were now flying over 
the brush and chicken coop! Last 
Sunday an inter-club show was held 
—the like of which I’ve never seen. 
There were 180 entries from mem- 
bers and members only! 

Naturally everyone misses Mr. 
Wright standing in the middle of 
the ring yelling ‘Get them heels 
down” or ‘“‘Why don’t you use your 
head for something besides a hat 
rack’’—but Secor Farms is carrying 
on—carrying on in its same old 
way with just as much confusion and 
noise as ever, and with just as much 
fun for all its members. 

Sincerely, 
Mary Poll 


0 
v 





Wallows From Reno 


Dear Chronicle: 

We hear from the Kansas Turf 
and Field Association that in the 
feature event of the winter meeting 
held at Ft. Riley, that in the Pen 
and Pencil handicap the following 
jockeys had trouble making the 
weight, but with their hands under 
the saddle and on the arm of the 
scales they were eventually. allowed 
to ride, and as this marathon of 
marathons is still being disputed, 
we can at this time only give these 
tentative standings. 

Riding Sheaffers Lifetime and in 
the lead, we have George H. ‘‘Pete” 
Bostwick. After several bad mis- 
takes at the ist fence, Sheaffers 
Lifetime, the favorite, recovered 
and is still going strong. 

Contesting strongly for 2nd place 
and a definite threat, we have Louts 
Stoddard on Eraser, a big bay geld- 
ing by Mistake. Galloping easily in 
3rd position, we have Robert B. 
Young on Back Azimuth, a smaller 
but game blue roan mare by True 
North. This little mare’s breeding 


Continued on Page Twenty 
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Mr. Stewart’s Hounds 


Continued from Page One 





and by the time I reached the little 
knoll on Mr. Renwick Kerr’s 100 
acre field, hounds are fairly racing 
across the street road. 

The appearance of a cur dog at 
this juncture caused a slight check, 
but helped by a halloa from a good 
farmer, Charlie soon had matters 
corrected, and away they go. 

I have hunted for a good many 
years with Mr. Stewart’s Hounds, 
put never have I seen them to great- 
er advantage than today, and never 
have I heard finer “cry”. There is 
an old saying ‘““He who hunts hornds 
Yfrest, hunts them least’, and our 
good huntsman, Charlie Smith, ex- 
ercised this art to an unusual degree 
today. Time and time again during 
the first part of this good hunt 
hounds were confronted with great 
difficulties, and were brought to 
their noses. What a temptation it is 
to any huntsman to interfere! I 
watched proceedings carefully, and 
there sat our huntsman completely 
relying on his hounds to hunt the 
line. Surely he was rewarded, for 
after making a point of five miles 
through the R. E. Strawbridge, Jr.’s 
farm, across the Sharpless proper- 
ties to the Avondale Woods, they got 
close to our fox. . 

Here the pace quickens, and they 
turn back across the valley, leaving 
the little town of London Grove on 
the right, again through the vast 
holdings of the Sharpless family, 
the Meigs’ property, the Meigs’ west 
pastures, the William Moore farm, 
“The Macabee Home”, to again en- 
ter Mr. Renwick Kerr’s 100 acre 
field, where after 85 minutes, our 
pilot is marked to ground, with the 
entire pack of 23 couples being on 
hand to share in their achievement. 

It was really a great hunt. and 
probably the best that the Cheshire 
have had this year. 

JT hack home, and after 5 1-2 hours 
in the saddle, am glad to sit in a 
comfortable chair by the fire. with 
a cup of tea by my side. What a 
grand day it has been, but a certain 
feeling of sadness creeps over me, 
for I cannot help thinking and miss- 
ing from our midst all those gallant 
young men, who are so bravely and 
cheerfully doing their bit at the 
front and in the service. 

On a table nearby I see a letter, 
which has just arrived from a friend, 
Lt. Col. Clifton Lisle, who, although 
his address is not given, IT know fs in 
Iceland. I open it and read as fol- 
lows: 

“T have read with the greatest in- 
terest the letters of the President of 
the Masters of Foxhounds Associa- 
tion of America in the English Horse 
and Hound. You can have no idea 
how such things hearten us here—a 
place far removed from hunting, yet 
for that very reason I think we 
dream more than ever of hounds 
and ery, and the lovely music of a 
find. 


Jimmy Mills is here, and we often 
talk of the old days. Stanley Reeve, 
good son!l, writes me of Cheskire 
days. They send me the Radnor card 
and the Tredyffrin Beagles—so all 
in all we keep in touch, but fT did 
want you to know that Mr. Stewart’s 
published letters have helped in 
places little thought of. I wish you 
and the Cheshire Field the best of 
sport, and plenty of it. 


We lead a strange life here in 
hunts half dug under ground—have 
not seen a tree or bud or green leaf 
in over a year, nor tasted fresh food 
yet all keep well, and the men we 
must praise—no amount of cold or 


wet or the lonliness of isolation posts 
can daunt them. You would be very 
proud. There is plenty of work. I 
have had two days off in the past 
year—killed a salmon on one, and 
took some trout on tle other. Ali 
the rest—15 hours a day—7 days a 
week—only now it is ail night. 

Please remember me to my old 
friends in the Field you meet. It is 
a rare help to know that someone is 
earrying on. Good hunting.” 

I sit gazing into the fire. The room 
is dark, and then, what is this? I 
see the Cheshire Field meeting at 
the Kennels. It is Saturday. on a 
lovely November morning—80 to 100 
in the Field. So many turned out in 
scarlet. There is the Master and Mrs. 
Stewart, surrounded by their hunt 
staff and that great pack of hounds. 
I look again—who is the lovely lady 
in a blue habit, on a Thoroughbred 
chestnut horse, talking so vivacious- 
ly to the Master? Why it is that sreat 
sportswoman, Mrs. Robert B. Straw- 
bridge, and nearby is dear Bob. Yes, 
and surely there is that great man 
to hounds—Ted Weir on his big bay, 
the Master’s son-in-law, John Han- 
num, Bic Bissell, Nico Ludington, 
Sonny Whitney, Bobby Strawbridge, 
Cliff and Frances Cheston's two 
boys—George Cheston and Antelo 
Devereux, Latrobe Roosevelt, Jimmy 
Kerr, Sam Reeves, Lawrence Reeve, 
Charlie Van Pelt, Buck Gordon. 
Charles Cheston and his son Frazier 
Cheston, Arthur Choate, Jr., Red- 
mon C. Stewart, Jr., James McHenry 
and then last, but not least, on foot 
is the Brooklawn Major-Domo, Le- 
Roy Curry—now Private LeRoy 
Curry at Camp Van Dorn, Mississippi. 

The log in the fireplace falls. I 
jump up and look at my watch, and 
find it is 7 o’clock. I have been doz- 
ing and dreaming for at least a half 
hour. What a happy dream! God 
bless all of these dear friends, and 
may the time be not far distant 
when we will all be reunited in the 
hunting field. 

I go up to dress for dinner, and 
resolve again I will do all I can, 
however small, to carry on. 

A Follower of Mr. Stewart’s Honnds 
ay 





Great Britain Notes 
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way of northern trained horses. Sir 
Eric Ohlson, who was also a private, 
is now out of the army, and until 
he can find a suitable place within 
reach of his Scarborough home and 
his Hull business, his mares are be- 
ing kept by his trainer, Mr. Matt 
Peacock at Middleham. At the out- 
break of the war Sir Eric took a 
farm near Leyburn (three miles 
from Middleham), and here Lady 
Ohlson has a little herd of dairy 
cattle under her own care. There is, 
after all, nothing new ina_e race- 
horse owner being a private in the 
army. In the last war the wealthy 
Northumbrian sportsman the late 
Mr. Adam Scott (who owned and 
trained so many useful horses), was 
in the Northumberland Hussars, and 
the story goes that he got a stripe 
but lost it because he refused to at- 
tend pay parades. In my own cavalry 
regiment we had at the outbreak of 
the last war, a whole troop of famo- 
us owners, amateur riders and pro- 
fessional jockeys, all of whom were 
privates, although later several of 
them took commissions. Lord Tor- 
rineton, Percy Woodland, Jack Tyr- 
whitt-Drake, Dick Morgan, Gordon 
Ryan, and a lot more were in this 
troop, and it was amusing to see men 
who had been steering winners 
across country, going off to riding 
school under a cavalry sergeant. 


National Meeting 


Continued from Page One 


conduct during 1943 would be hap- 
py to have someone, or some organi- 
zation step in and take the helm, 
saddle some part of the burden by 
offering a plan that would seem prac- 
tical. With something in the way of 
a plan on paper to pick to pieces, a 
selected committee would then be 
able to offer some coordinatirg as- 
sistance to the shows through the 
country that might be anxious to 
carry on. 

Now is no time to take a placid 
attitude toward a program that 
should go on for the good of the 
sport. In fact it is no time to take 
a placid attitude toward anything. 
Everyone must aggressively combat 
the difficulties that face them, the 
results will astonish the most pessi- 
mistic. 

For the sake of horse shows, it is 
hoped that a committee that will 
work will be appointed to render as- 
sistance in an advisory capacity at 
least, from the central organiza- 
tion. It is an opportunity for some 
who afte anxious to help in the war 
effort to really be of the utmost 
value to the horse world at this 
time. 

The Chronicle will be only to glad 
to render any assistance !t can and 
wishes to go on record as offering 
its columns which reach many of 
the horse show people to further 
any plans the Van Sinderen organi- 
zation may wish to execute. 

Dates requested for 1943 shows 


follow: 

Ak-Sar-Ben horse show, Omaha, 
Oct. 3-9. 

Bath County, Hot Springs, vVa., 
Aug. 7. 

Cohasset, Cohasset, Mass., Ane. 
19-21. 


Colorado Springs horse and colt 
show Colorado Springs, Aug. 7 or 14. 

Deep Run Hunt Club, Richmond, 
Va., May 29-30. 

Farmington Hunt Club, Charlot- 
tesville, Va., Sept. 18-19. 

Helping Hand, Brookville, Ll. 1 
Sept. 5 or 12. 

Inter-American, Chevy Chase, M4., 
Oct. 28-31. 

Longmeadow Junior, WLongmea- 
dow, Mass., May 22, 29 or June 5. 

Missouri State Fair, Sedalia, Mo., 
Aug. 22-27. 

National, 
or Nov. 6. 

North Shore, Stony Brook, L. I., 
Sept. 16-18. 

Reading, Wyomissing, Pa., 
$i. 

Rensselaer County Mounted Patrol 
show, Troy, N. Y., June 5-6. 

Rock Spring, West Orange, N. J. 
Oct. 8-10. 

Rockwood Hall, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
May 15-16. 

Washington Bridle Trails Associa- 
tion, Chevy Chase, Oct. 10. 


4 


New York, Nov. 3-16, 


May 


Washington, Chevy Chase, May 
15-16. 
Watchung Riding and  Drivinz 


Club, Summit, N. J., May 15-16. 
Ox Ridge Hunt Club, Darien, 
Conn., June 18-19. 
f 


v 





Greenwood School 
Continued from Page One 





the rider. During the lessons in the 
paddock the girls are called upon to 
trot without stirrups and without 
posting, and are also taught to can- 
ter minus stirrups. The girls taking 
inmping lessons are required to tie 
up their reins, and drop them entirely 
os the horse takes off. They advance 
slowly, at first over single low jumps 
and then over equally small in and 


outs. The jumps are very gradually 
raised so as not to outstrip the confi- 
dence of the rider. The great tri- 
umph of the girls learning to jump 
is to be allowed to go over the out- 
side course. This course consists of 
jumps typical of those to be found in 
the hunting field, and is about 1% 
miles long. It contains chicken coops, 
a post and rail, a board fence, a log 
jump and several other types. The 
most interesting is the one known to 
the girls as the Maginot Line. This 
consists of a bank, post and rail and 
another bank within a stride of each 
other. 

The horses are all very good and 
everyone of them is useful in the 
hunting field. There are: Sea Foyle, 
bred by Mrs. Herbert Wadsworth, 
Genesee Valley, New York, by the 
imported stallion Lough Foyle out of 
Chacopa; Lahire, bred by Mrs. Ar- 
thur Brisbane, by Noel; Toronto, by 
Aloslam, Canadian bred; Jester, by 
Adam's Express, Genesee Valley bred, 
and Cherokee and Denver, both west- 
ern horses, by Remount stallions. 

Caroline Steinman is acting Presi- 
dent of the Riding Club. The other 
members of this club are: Sada Paine, 
Bruce, Angelica Griswold, 
Phyllis Fiske, Patsy Patterson, Jul- 
iette Combs, Betty Stettinius, Pamela 
Solwedel, Hope Casselberry, Claire 
Jenkins and Mary Bauernschmidt. 
These girls all ride as many times a 
week as they want, as many times 


Louise 


as there are horses to go around. 
Claire Jenkins, Louise Bruce, Carrie 
Steinman, Patsy Patterson, Betty 
Stettinius and Hope Casselberry are 
seen regularly in the hunting field. 
When in the spring, the hunting 
season is over, the girls’ minds turn 
to thoughts of the annual horse show, 


and everyone begins to work feverish- 
ly in preparation for it. The Captain 
feels it very necessary to prepare the 
horses as well as the girls for this 
contest and so they are put to the 
task of jumping very low jumps very 
carefully. This makes them careful 
and unafraid, and gives the girls an 
excellent chance to brush up under a 
watchful eye. 

The stables are located at Mrs. 
Bonsal White’s place in Timonium, 
Maryland. They are very good, and 
very well kept, as are the kennels 
which are at the same place. The 
girls are all very interested in the 
hounds, and often walk up to see 
them. They are English Harriers, 
which were purchased from the Mill 
Creek Hunt by Captain Wolkonsky 
several years ago. The pack is small 
but even, and is very well disciplined. 

Let us wish the Greenwood girls 
good hunting, and many more suc- 
cessful years under the guidance of 
Captain Wolkonsky. 

—— 0 


A Useful Family In 
The Horse World 


BY CASTLE HILL 

Back in 1923 I was badly in need 
of a teamster in the game preserve, 
which I had charge of. I went to the 
local feed yard man in the small 
Oklahoma Oi] town and asked him if 
he knew of one. He said his oldest 
son was a “right fair skinner’. So 
the oldest son of old Harry Evinger 
was hired to drive a blind bay and 
a gray, both of them geldings. Young 
Hank proceeded to feed the blind 
horse too much oats during an off 
spell from teaming, and of course 
the result was a dead horse, Hank 
was preached to anent the sin of 
overfeeding an idle horse and made 
to dig the grave as a way to impress 
it on him, it had to be a big grave 
too, I think Hank learned. 

Continued on Page Twenty 
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MEN AND PONIES 


By MURDO MORRISON 








Continued From Last Week 


The time of which I am writing was of course during the arid period of 
prohibition. The thirsty did not find Miami Beach inconveniently dry, be- 
cause of its nearness to the wet Islands of the Bahamas. The proscribed 
fluid cost around $100 a case and was easily obtainable from the lone police- 
man’s deputy, a blonde giant, known to his customers as ‘‘Frenchy’’. He as- 
sisted the ‘‘Chief’’—Clive Brogdon, on busy days, making arrests or direct- 
ing traffic. Both men were dismissed in political shake-ups and were each 
to enter occupations that were far removed from being guardians of the law. 
“Frenchy” was killed in the late 20’s while soldiering on the wrong side of 
a Nicaragua revolution. 

There was, at that time, one night club on Miami Beach. It was a one 
story, log cabin building, known as the Jungle Inn and stood at the end of a 
sandy road winding through the mangrove swamps. It catered to the well- 
to-do and charged $1.50 for a caustic highball. In 1919, when it opened, 
its isolation and semi-tropical surroundings might have been those of a plant- 
er’s rendezvous in the heart of Malaya. Indeed, the Jungle Inn was so far in 
the depths of the jungle that wild cats and an occasional alligator were caught 
more than once sneaking up to its well-filled garbage cans. 

Most of the local liaison work of the Flamingo Polo Club was done by 
J. C. Andrew, a farmer of independent means who specialized in the raising 
of prize sheep, and cattle, on his farm at Lafayette, Ind. 

Mr. Andrew was a close friend of the developer and kept a string -of 
ponies at the Beach. He played regularly and after each game always had 
on tap a fund of stockyard stories which he told splendidly in promoting the 
Fisher interests. 

The new local sport was being well publicized and went along from sea- 
son to season fulfilling its desired purpose—-paying dividends. Well, in the 
winter of ’24 the galloping game indirectly started to bring in contracts that 
finally reached a revenue of two million dollars, then, a few years later, an- 
other two million dollars. 

By ’24 a community had grown up around the polo fields. a section 
originally platted as being restricted to apartment houses. Investors had 
been clamoring for property in this neighborhood and Fisher, waiting until 
assured of its ready sale, put the area on the market. The land, still in two 
10 acre fields of Bermuda grass, was sold virtually from under the thumping 
hoofs of 150 ponies. 

Buyers lined up in a queue at the Fisher offices for days on end and 
handed in their checks. $100,000 one day, $200,000 the next. Thus the 
intake in contracts accumulated daily until something over $2.000,000 in lots 
had been sold on and around the polo fields. Business was so thriving that 
Carl Fisher ordered a million dollar yacht, bought ponies sight unseen, and 
started wearing star sapphires so large that he had to have holes cut in the 
fingers of his gloves to make room for the stones. 

With the sale of the two fields, polo of the future would be played four 
miles north. Ground, comprising 80 acres, recently filled in from the Bay, 
was put under cultivation for four fields and their necessary spillways. The 
stables, 15 of them, each 50 feet long, were cut in half and moved in their 
bougainvilla frontings to the new site. Here, additional stabling was built, 
making, in all, room for 210 ponies. 

Meanwhile substantion additions were being made to the club member- 

Mr. Harvey Firestone (the late) had taken up his winter residence in 
a large ocean front estate. He and four of his five sons became interested in 
polo from the back of a $250 pony bought from George Miller. First, one of 
the family would get on the flea-bitten grey and poke at the ball, then an- 
other and another until the father and all four of the boys had had a little 
practice. 

They got to like hitting the ball and gave Bob Bullock $1,600 for a 
Texas pony named Harvest. The pony had the slight deformity of a crooked 
tail when he came up from Texas. The blemish was gotten rid of by a neat 
job of amputation which gave him the appearance of heavier quarters and 
a cobby look. Harvest did his full share in the Firestone stable for all of ten 
years. In the meantime had come El Ghiva a beautiful chestnut mare by 
St. Alexis and Ermintrude. She had won the Sandhurst Steeplechase and 
been converted to polo by her then owner and rider—Col. T. P. Melville. 
El Ghiva cost the Firestone family $3,500. The Firestone string kept 1n- 
creasing by threes and fours until it took 25 or 30 to mount the four brothers 


ship. 








SUGGESTED PROSPECTS 


These people may like to subscribe to The 
Chronicle, if they have not already done so. 
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—Harvey, Jr., Russell, Raymond and Leonard. Raymond and Leonard be- 
came excellent players and advanced to places on the Princeton College team 
and from there to the national high goal tournaments. 

Julius Fleischmann (the late) shipped a string of ponies to the Flamingo 
Polo Club and mounted a team. The yeast magnate was short and stout with 
the grave face of a tragedian. He played actively with his higher rated team 
mates—Benjamin K. Gatins, Gerald H. Dempsey and J. C. Cooley. The latter 
had resigned as club manager and now supervised the recreations of Mr. 
Fleischmann in a position innocently designated as ‘Sporting Manager.”’ 

In the late spring of ’24 Julius Fleischmann fell from his pony during a 
game and died, instantly, it was believed. When he fell, several impetuous 
bystanders rushed to his side and tried to get him to his feet. He was, in 
fact, forcibly raised from the ground, but being dead, or totally unconscious, 
could be held only in a sort of oblique position. And, while he was thus be- 
ing supported, a local photographer—Claude Matlack, who had a genius for 
being on the important spot, squeezed through the crowd and snapped the 
dead man’s mask-like features. And here, with Mr. Fleischmann’s death, 
came an example where that untiring business persistence of the funeral 
director pays and pays handsomely. 

A Miami Beach undertaker—The Philbrick Funeral Home, had gengr- 
ously provided an ambulance to attend each and every polo match since the 
initial game in 1918. Now and again the gratuitous service of the wagon 
might be used to take a broken-limbed player to hospital. The-conscious 
casualities, however, didn’t like its mournful solicitude and preferred almost 
any other kind of conveyance to that of the ‘‘bedmaker of the dead’’. 

In the face of these insults, the ambulance, nevertheless, hopefully stood 
by the fieldside, grim and patient, awaiting a profitable call. At last it came 
after five years when Mr. Fleischmann expired on the polo field. The fun- 
eral director’s fee for the casket and its interment amounted to something 
near $10,000. 

A visit of the American Army team in ’24 did a great deal in enlivening 
the polo of that season. The squad, under the command of Major Louis 
Beard, left in the late spring to go direct to England where they campaigned 
successfully in the summer tournaments of 1925. 

It was about this time that Harold E. Talbott, Jr., joined the Fisher 
interests as vice president of the Miami Beach Bay Shore Co., Mr. Talbott 
had been an executive of the Dayton-Wright Airplane Corporation during the 
first world war and later was with General Motors. 
and financial, were valuable to the Beach developer. 

In 1924 the new vice president invited an English team to winter and 
Play at Miami Beach as guests of its polo sponsor. The invitation urged that 
if at all possible a couple of men of title be included in the team. It so hap- 
pened that two members of the Peerage available and accepted the 
invitation—The Marquis of Waterford, the other Lord Cromwell. Their trip 
to the tropics turned out to be costly. 

The remaining members of the party were Capt. Rex Smart, Col. T. P. 
Melville, Major Lyons and an American player-manager—E. A. S. Hopping. 
The latter was then completing a long sojourn in the British Isles where he 
had been playing in a professional way. 


His contacts, both social 


were 


The visit of the Englist team, was of course, all advertising for Miami 
Beach. I'll explain later how this was put across by Steve Hannaghan, the 
incomparable press agent. 

Their 
Their style of play, however, was far too 
leisurely to be in any way spectacular excepting in the case of Col. Melville— 
a whiz-bang behind a polo ball. He was known, and 
weight The diminutive Colonel had the 
abdomen in the last great war and the effects of the wound had 
difficulty in keeping down anything very solid His delicate diet had no 
noticeable intereference with his 7 goal handicap. He might, from the virile 
fight he put up on the polo field, have lived exclusively on raw meat. 

Continued on Page Nineteen 


Socially, the visitors from England were a first class attraction. 


titles were in demand everywhere. 
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COQ D’ESPRIT, grey, 1934, by *COQ GAULOIS—DULCY, by 
*LIGHT BRIGADE, is a magnificent individual, standing 16.3%, 
measures 79 inches around girth, 94%”’ below the knee and weighs 
1,500 pounds. Combining, as he does, the jumping qualities of 
*COQ GAULOIS and *LIGHT BRIGADE, and being a brilliant 
jumper himself, he should prove a most outstanding sire of jumpers. 


AT STUD, CLIFTON FARM, BERRYVILLE, VIRGINIA 
Fee—$75 Return 


Mares boarded at reasonable rates. 


DR. L. M. ALLEN, WINCHESTER, VIRGINIA 
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Men And Ponies 
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By his own testimony he had been a devil with the women. He says so, 
quite frankly, throughout his chatty book of memoirs—‘Ponies And Women”. 
His dealings with both had been variegated and pleasurably exciting; a temp- 
ering experience which showed in his suavity and able horsemanship. 

Transporting the English team and maintaining it, with its 25 ponies, 
had cost Fisher $50,000. He got it all back, and more ,before the visitors 
went home. First, the Marquis of Waterford invested, in cash, $13,500 on 
the Terminal Island. Then Lord Cromwell bought a lot in the same sub- 
division at a cash cost of $65,000. Unfortunately, the combined monies were 
sunk in an industrial section of the Fisher projects which hasn’t taken any 
appreciable boost in value. Lord Cromwell (when I was last in the resort) 
still paid taxes on property of more or less static value. The lot bought by 
the Marquis went to his heirs several years ago, when he, in the traditional 
way of many of his ancestors, did away with himself in the gun room of his 
iysh castle. 

It was a seasonal custom for a group of Cuban Army Officers to visit 
the Beach and alternate as a team in a series of games covering two weeks. 
There were, among these players, Col. A. Silva, Capt. R. Arochas, Lieut. A. 
Arillo and Lieut. Manuel Arteaga. 

The Cuban Army team was under the direction of the President’s aide 
de camp—Major J. A. ‘‘Baby’’ Jimenez. The Major had been aide to several 
Presidents, chiefly by virtue of an uncanny faculty of keeping on top, regard- 
less of what particular turmoil happened to be raging in the Island Republic. 
At least, he filled the post of aide during the terms of Cespedias and Machado 
and possibly one of the earlier Presidents. 

The Army men, with their wives and friends came over on the President’s 
yacht. Flags waved all around the polo field, and a band played from the 
clubhouse steps, when the ponies were being led out to the ground’s entrance 
by soldier grooms who were always highly scented in perfume. 

Two weeks of gay festivities were climaxed in a dinner party thrown by 
“Baby” Jimeniz. The repast and its entertainments usually set the Cuban 
taxpayers back about $5,000. 

The Cuban’s visit was customarily returned by a team from the Flamingo 
Polo Club. This, too, ended in a sumptuous feast. One of the last of these 
parties at the President’s palace must be especially memorable to Major 
Jimenez. Well, he himself told me that he never would forget it. 

One of the Beach polo men all but ruined the evening’s fun when he 
brought a lady of little repute to the palace. The gentleman in question had, 
in his rounds of the free and easy town, taken a fancy to the lady. He in- 
vited her to come along to the polo party and meet the elite of Havana. She, 
of course, accepted the invitation and, dolling up, boldly went to the palace. 
She was instantly recognized by one of the Cuban officers as an habitue of 
places of doubtful fame. 

Everyone was being introduced to Machado. The “bat” and her escort 
were in line to shake hands with the President when Major Jimenez, as 
politely as he could, requested the imprudent guest to send his companion 
out where she belonged. The polo man was indignant, highly offended at 
the insult, and with the woman proudly hanging on his arm, left the affair 
in a huff. 

These gay times came to a sudden halt on Batista’s accession to power. 
The patrician sport suffered a total set back in Cuba when the ex-sergeant 
took over everything from polo to taxes. The insurgents were on the hunt 
for polo players who had squandered the public’s money. One of them— 
Carlos Montalvo, told me that they burned his yacht, seized his airplane and 
shot his polo ponies. He and his family saw what was coming and luckily 
escaped to take refuge in Palm Beach. 

Major Jimenez, who, too, was marked for arrest, couldn’t be found. He 
was in hiding in the Hotel Nacional. He stayed there until the rifles of the 
firing squad stopped cracking when he crossed to Miami Beach by plane with 
his ex-team mate Arteaga. Both, each in a mail sack, sneaked out of the 
hotel. 

The Major, I understand, is again in favor with the Cuban Government. 
Lieut. Arteaga, a graduate of Fort Riley and a skilled horseman, has, I hear, 
reconstructed his life and graduated as a veterinarian. 

Polo at Delray, 15 miles south of Palm Beach, got under way, in, I think, 
the winter of ’27. The Phipps interests laid out three fields and a practice 
ground and garnished the roadways of the layout with Royal Palms and 
clusters of exotic bloom. The stables had the same architecture and arrange- 
ment as those at Miami Beach. 

Godfrey Preece was given the management of the plant. This he com- 
bined with the hire and sale of polo ponies. Mr. Preece pulled up his stakes 
in England many years ago and brought with him to America all the savoir 
faire of the horse dealer who speaks with an Oxford accent. He could, I be- 
lieve, have been a dress designer, a perfumer, or engaged himself in some 
such dilettante occupation with just as much success as he has had in his 
chosen profession. He might be confidently mistaken for a man above such a 
plebian matter as wrangling over the price of a horse. He looks like a diplo- 
mat or perhaps one of those bronzed officials on furlough from a tropic land. 
I am certainly not alone in this opinion. I’ve seen his portrait prominently 
displayed in the fashion pages of the New York dailies as a model of the well- 
dressed sportsman on his way to the races. 

Mr. Preece has an engaging flair and sets off a tall and well proportioned 
build with a faultless choice in tweeds, shirts, ties and handkerchiefs. Occas- 
ionally, he places a monocle in what may be a faulty eye and handles the 
ocular aid as if its use were indispensible. No Grand Duke could do it half 
as well. 

In years, when the stock market was booming and polo ponies and hunt- 
ers were selling at high prices he did a flourishing business at the ‘“‘Preece 
Arena” outside Westbury, L. I. The place was skillfully furnished to please 
horsemen and yet sustain prices. The intending buyer looked on while a 
pony, in a halter of gay webbing, was led into a smoothly raked yard from a 
Stable artistically lettered, Egerton House. 

The dealer was assisted for a number of years by Terence and Stewart, 
two of his three sons. Terence, a 7 goal man, was, every summer, on a high 


goal team at Meadow Brook. Stewart, also a very handy man with a stick 
and ball, has, for some years past been training racehorses. 

In better times, the elder Preece closed his stable doors when summer 
polo was over and departed to a hunting box in Leicestershire where, for a 
month or more, he followed the Quorn Hounds. In mid-winter he would show 
up at Palm Beach to manage polo. It wasn’t a bad life for a man who liked 
a horse. 

Although, he is ordinarily orthodox, in the matter of conventions, I re- 
call one occasion when he took a bold chance with the social prejudices of 
Palm Beach. He put a negro in the line up when short one of the socialite 
Players. His colored horsemen, the men he employed, sometimes became 
adept in swinging a polo stick. They seldom, however, had a chance to show 
their proficiency in public because the exclusiveness of the game at Palm 
Beach demanded that only men of the Caucasian race perform before the ex- 
acting spectators. 

Natives of the Indies, men of a dark complexion, Rajas and so forth, 
were, of course, excepted. Mr. Preece took the liberty of this lone privilege. 
He put one of his moors into white jodhpurs and, crowning him in a yellow 
turban, made from a Sandown bandage, sent him out on the field and had 
him introduced over the loud speaker as Rajah someone or other. The alleg- 
ed visitor from India turned in an excellent game and won the hearty ap- 
plause of the admiring dowagers along the sidelines. They said, his lithness 
was marvellous. 

The Rajah ducked into the stable after the last period and, throuyh Mr. 
Preece, declined three invitations to cocktails. Apparently the deception all 
went off without a hitch. 

Mr. Preece has, like every purveyor in horse flesh, had his ups and 
downs—his joys and sorrows. I’ve drunk his choice sherry, smoked his 
Egyptian cigarettes, eaten his imported’ Stilton cheese and listened to his 
experiences. I’ve relished them all. From his own account I’ll record one 
deal where he made easy money and one where he was sadly out of pocket. 

To be continued 





IN EXPLANATION. (The Author) 

In 1912, Carl G. Fisher sold out his principal business interests for 
$4,000,000, and planning to retire, went south from Indianapolis to board 
his new yacht in a bay off Miami, Florida. He became interested in develop- 
ing and enlarging, from the bottom of the bay, the island of Miami Beach. 
So, instead of going on a cruise, as he had intended, he plunged into the 
most active stage of his varied career. 

In 1920, just eight years after he had taken delivery of his yacht in 
Biscayne Bay, there were 694 persons living in Miami Beach. In 1940, the 
resort had a permanent population of 25,000 and in it more than 300 hotels 
and more than 700 apartment houses, accomodations for upwards of 100,000. 

The rapid growth of the city had been due, mainly, to Carl. Fisher’s in- 
sistence in letting the public know what he had for sale. Which plan he 
followed diligently throughout his entire business career. First, newspapers, 
then bicycles, then automobiles to carbide gas tanks and finally grandstand 
seats in the Indianapolis Speedway. He had sold each in turn at a profit, 
climbing financially higher and higher until, now at 40, he had become a 
man of millions. 

In his creation of what is known as The World’s Playground, Fisher es- 
tablished recreation clubs as business furnishings for the resort. The most 
profitable of these was the Flamingo Polo Club, which I had the management 
for some 12 years. These random observations and anecdotes are the result 
of actual contact with those who were the chief performers on this stage that 
grew from between the sideboards of a 300 by 150 yard polo field. 
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2nd Lieut. of Tank Destroyers 

To Chroniclers ’round Far Hills, 
N. J., it will be of interest to know 
that David T. Fairchild, who was 
inducted June 4th of last year, was 
commissioned a 2nd Lieutenant of the 
Tank Destroyer Command at Camp 
Hood, Texas, on December 31, 1942. 


Lucile Brett Marries 
The daughter of Lieut.-General and 
Mrs. George H. Brett, Miss Lucile 
Brett was married to Lieut. John H. 
Tate on December 19 at Miami Beach, 
Florida, where Mrs. Brett has been 
staying since the General went to 
take command of the Carribean, in 
the place of General Frank M. An- 
drews. Both of them old cavalry- 
men, before they ever saw a plane, 

we are never shy in stating. 


Pinehurst Polo 

Fred Tejan, who always seems to 
be where polo is in the climate there- 
abouts in the Carolinas, has charge 
of polo at Pinehurst at this time, it 
is stated. He seems to have no 
trouble making up games, as there 
are plenty of officers on leave to play 
against each other or the civilian 
teams that may be available. The 
matter of ponies will, as usual be 
Fred Tejan’s least worry, for he usu- 
ally carries an ample string around 
with him for taxi purposes. 


The Mid-south 

Here is a photo of a four-in-hand 
taking a bunch of comely golfers out 
to the links at Pinehurst—it is head- 
ed “A Common Carrier’’—it will 
prove to be a useful one before tires 
and gas are in full blast again, after 
all there are few better ways of get- 
ting around, as long as time is not 
too much of a factor. Then again, 
“eroup riders leave the Carolina 
Hotel twice daily and buggies are so 
much in demand that they must be 
reserved days in advance for Sunday 
drives.” And again that is as it 
should be. 


George P. Greenhalgh and Polo 

A letter from Tom Pilcher bewail- 
ine the fact that he can’t hunt out 
where he is. Then he goes on to say 
that George P. Greenhalgh was his 
Colonel in the last war and that he 
owned a nice Thoroughbred horse 
named Kaintuck. Then looking back 
over old records we find Greenhalgh 
playing with Carranor, from Toledo, 
in Detroit at the “Gold Hat’s” Club 
at 9 mile road in about 1923. It’s a 
small world. 


Trotters Will Still Trot 

The annual yearbook of the U. S. 
Trotting Association will show that 
750 race meetings were held in The 
States and Canada and over $2,060,- 
000 went in purses during 1942, it 
is a sizeable program they have car- 
ried out. Syracuse, Springfield, III. 
and Indianapolis have all turned over 
their plants to Uncle Sam, yet the 
Grand Circuit fared mighty well. At 
the Lexington, Kentucky sales of 
trotters and pacers at the yearling 
stage, prices were such as to warrant 
the assertion that the sport was by 
no means taking a licking. With a 
yearling pacer going to Detroit for 
$9000. and when the same buyer. 
Mrs. James B. Johnson, Jr., stepped 
up to $8.000 for another, it really 
looked as if there was definitely 
“eold in them thar hills’. One thing 
that made the breeders wink an eye 
at each other was the number of new 
buyers who gave the last nod on some 
of the higher priced offerings. It is 
estimated there will be around a 
quarter of a million to trot or pace 
for, in the forty stakes scheduled for 
the incoming season In mid-Janu- 
ary there will be another meeting, 
when definite plans will he forthcom- 


ing 


North Wales Goes Under the Plow 


According to Bryan Field, about 
half the breeding establishment of 
the son of the late Motor Magnate, 
Walter. P. Chrysler, will be under 
production of such things as corn, 
wheat, barley, soy beans, peas and 
pea hay, and we actually quote the 
specific details of this enterprise. All 
this is splendidly in accord with pa- 
triotism, Charles O. Pratt is the co- 
ordinator of the effort. Perhaps, 
since regal mares are not to run over 
this lowly half of North Wales, hunt- 
ing men will be allowed to follow 
that sporting pack turned out by 
Warrenton, over these acres. Per- 
haps the good reds of that section 
will no longer consider it as ‘‘de- 
dendu’”’ for hunting men, therefore 
no longer a sanctuary in this other- 
wise grand hunting country. Should 
this come to pass, maybe it will prove 
to be the “‘rabbits foot for luck” that 
the Chrysler colors need for the rac- 
ing section. Luck to them anyway. 


A Son of Lord Halifax Is Wounded 
It is with sincere regret that we 
hear that Richard Frederick Wood, 
the youngest son of Ambassador and 
Lady Halifax, has been seriously 
wounded in the Middle East. 


New Orleans Racing 

There is a possibility that the New 
Orleans Handicap, for February 27 
may exceed $15,000. This boom for 
the track is the result of Florida 
shutting down, so causing the track 
further north to increase its purses 
and general program. At present the 
meeting is scheduled to end March 9. 


Still Interested In The Sport 


Lt. Col. Ralph T. King, ex-master 
of Chagrin Valley Huht, is now sta- 
tioned with the cavalry at Santa Rosa, 
California. He relinquished his mas- 
tership when he went into service 
nearly two years ago and is keenly 
interested in the sport everyone is 
trying to carry on as best he can. 


Frankstown Discontinued 
For Duration 

The Frankstown Hunt, established 
in 1933 and recognized in 1938, has 
been discontinued for duration due 
to the gasoline shortage, according to 
L. Pellman Glover. The present staff 
was composed of Paul S. Vipond, M. 
F. H., George P. Gable, Honorary 
Secretary and Honorary Whippers-in 
Stytler S. Vipond, F. F. Crouse, and 
Dr. John Shepper. The Master hunt- 
ed the hounds. It is not known what 
disposition will be made of the pack. 


Xmas Gift for Mrs. Mellon 


Ermine Coat, good looking 3-year- 
old son of Grey Coat out of the Imp. 
Coq Gaulois mare, Cliftons Belle, was 
Mrs. Richard K. Mellon’s Xmas gift 
from Major Mellon. Ermine Coat 
was bred by Dr. L. M. Allen at his 
Clifton Farm and was purchased by 
Christopher M. Greer, Jr. as a young- 
ster. He was brought out by Chris, 
who is now at Officers Candidate 
School, Fort Warren, Wyo., and was 
never defeated while showing in his 
name. Just prior to Upperville Colt 
and Horse Show, Rigan McKinney ac- 
quired Ermine Coat and the 2nd day 
of the show he was shown by a new 
owner, Miss Margaret Cotter. Ma 
garet showed him successfully and 
his undefeated record for 1942 in- 
cluded blues at Upperville, Berryville, 
Front Royal, Hot Springs, Warrenton 
and the 2-year-old class at Timonium, 
as well as the grand championship of 
all ages at Timonium. 


Pimlico Spring Plans Deferred 

The date for the closing for nomi- 
nations of Pimlico’s Dixie Handicap, 
Pimlico Oaks and Pimlico Nursery, 
which have been rich and traditional 
supporting features of the Preakness 
Stekes, has been postponed indefi- 
nitely until the future of Spring rac- 
ing in Maryland has been determined 
hy the State Government. This was 
prompted by the lack of any dates 
and the uncertainty now confronting 
Maryland racing. 


Matt Daiger 
Matt Daiger, who has long been as- 
so¢iated with Maryland racing, has 
heen elected president of the Timon- 
ium State Fair and Agricultural So- 
ciety. He succeeds the late Laban 
Sparks. 


Letters To Editor 


Continued from Page Sixteen 


has quite puzzled her jockey at 
times, but that’s not all that is on 
his mind as he skillfully pilots her 
toward the finish. 

The other contestants in this 
great race are as yet no real threat 
and at a later date we will inform 
you of the progress of this interest- 
ing event. 

We learn that at Ft. Reno, R. U. 
Shovellingit has resigned and as yet 
nobody has offered to take over. 
The reason for this resignation was 
brought about by such profane 
abuse by a very beautiful war widow 
from Zula, Va. It was suggested that 
she have a Phi Beta Kappa key made 
and sent to Ft. Riley. She was In 
furiated by a passing remark that 
some of the most intelligent of the 
O. C. S. candidates are permitted to 
wear them instead of dog tags. Lik« 
any other truthful columnist, R. U. 
Shovellingit resigned rather than 
be accused of not printing every- 
thing or anything that actually 
takes place. 


Very, very sincerely, 
Buffalo Wallow 


0 
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Let’s Have More 





To The Editor. 


I have read, with a great deal of 
interest, the articles that have been 
written on riding, jumping, ete. I 
have also heards gocd comment 
from some of my friends. I notice 
that these articles do not appear in 
every copy of the Chronicle so please 
let me encourage you to have more 
of them. All of us think we know 
how to ride and jump but I doubt 
if any of us do it perfectly. These 
articles have been a big help in re- 
minding us of the things we do 
wrong. Let’s have more of them. 


Very truly yours, 
R. L. Hull 
Irvindale Farms Dairy 
Atlanta, Ga. 

(Note:-—It is really heartening to 
have a letter of this sort. If more 
people realized that they were not 
getting their money’s worth out of 


riding horses, because they did not, 


know how to get the most enjoy- 
ment out of their rides, due to ignor- 
ance of the art, there would be more 
riders, better riders, a more solid 
atmosphere in the world of the 
horse in the field. The Editor.) 
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Useful Family 


Continued from Page Seventeen 


Our activity in the world of sport 
grew from a game refuge to polo 
for the tired directors of the oil com. 
pany, Hank was taught to work polo 
ponies, he was a student and could 
“take it’’—he learned fast. A pack of 
hounds followed, I needed another 
of the Evingers so went to see the 
old man about another entry, this 
time it was Walter, a long, lean boy, 
quiet and extremely intelligent. as 
they all were for that matter. Noth- 
ing the matter with their heads, 
though Hank did develop to the size 





Fair Grounds Feature To Wait A Bit 


William Ziegler, Jr.’s home-bred 
son of the late Espino, Wait A Bit, 
made it two straight at the Fair 
Grounds in winning the Lake Charles 
‘Cap on January 12. Out of the High 
Cloud mare, Hi-Nelli, Wait A Bit won 
his previous outing in a handicap on 
the 9th. 


of his dad in years, around the 19 
lb. mark [I suspect. 

Walter was whipper-in to my 
pack, he contracted pneumonia on 
Sunday, the following one he we 
buried, a grand lad who would have 
gone far in his chosen vocation with 
horses. 

We had a kids’ Mounted Troop, 
the cost of admission was a halte 
and a surcingle and blanket. The 
youngest of the 3 boys now stepped 
in, ‘‘Dutch’’ was his nickname, act- 
ually Henry. He made good, became 
a sergeant in the Troop, rode our 
best horses in the children’s classes 
at all the shows from the Kansag 
Royal to Fort Sill. 1 

We had puppies to walk, it wa 
hard to get farmers to take them 
first, Grandma Evinger took a whole 
litter and they took nearly all her 
turkeys, but never a word of com-' 
plaint. In fact I found out abont it 
from an entirely different source, 
had a job to get her to take money 
in recompense. 

When the bottom fell out of of}, rf 
moved north and had to have a man 
who could be depended on, who was 
not a ‘‘yes sir’ man. Who knew the 
reason for and value of discipline. Y 
brought the Evinger boys up north. 

Today, Hank has been manager of 
the horses interests for the Windsor 
T. Whites at Chagrin Falls for a 
number of years and Dutch has been 
going to St. Louis yearly to play 
polo. He has played in all _ better 
polo competition in the last few 
years, with a rating of I think 6 or 
7 goals. Last tournament he was on, 
was with Guest at Mexico City. Hank 
by the way was better than ordin- 
ary as an indoor poloist. 

The old folks have probably pass- 
ed on, I had Christmas cards from 
both the boys. One thing is certain, 
old Harry turned out the most use- 
ful workers in and for the horse 
world, on two legs instead of 4, out 
of that old feed barn and coral by 
the depot in Ponca City. 

Which goes back to the truth that, 
if they are bred right and are train- 
ed right, they will probably turn out 
to be pretty nearly right, certainly 
useful. 








NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


- We welcome the following new 
subscribers to The Chronicle 
for the week ending January 
15th, 1943: 


Mr. H. L. Norton, New York 

Major E. L. Carmichael, 
North Carolina 

Mr. W. F. Lambert, Michigan 

Lt. Leon C. Warner, Jr., 
Arkansas 

Capt. J. C. Gentle, Kansas 

Dr. H. S. Conrad, Missouri 

Lt. Arthur R. Douglass, Kansas 

Sgt. Walter H. Roettger, 
Georgia 

Cpl. Norman Neff, Louisiana 

Lt. Col. Ralph T. King, 
California 

Mr. Richard L. Parish, Jr., 
New York 














LASSIFIE 
-ADS- 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—Registered 
Thoroughbred chestnut _ stallion. 
Approximately 16 hands. Coming 
four. Not raced. Will trade for 
middle or heavyweight hunter, 
top quality. L. D. Feuchtemberger, 
Bluefield, W. Va. 12-25-4t-c 
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